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Vor. II. ~ SEPTEMBER, 1833. No. 3. 


OBSTACLES TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 


Our views upon this subject, we are aware, will be little likely 
to accord with popular opinion, and bear small resemblance to the 
hackneyed vaunting of the unparalleled illumination of our country, 
put forth in fourth of July orations. We are sorry that, in decla- 
ring them, we may seem to have caught the spirit of those reviling 
and fault finding English travellers, with whose books of travels our 
countrymen have been so much annoyed. But if any part of their 
charge is true, it would be better, as well as more magnanimous, to 
remove the causes of their censure, than be angry with them for 
declaring the truth. It is only the petulant and little minded, who 
are revolted by the truth. Generous and gifted minds cultivate 
courage to hear it declared, as well as moral determination to find 
in it a guide and a remedy. 

With more writers than any other people, in proportion to our 
numbers, with innumerable aspirants after the fame of literature, 
with nearly two thousand editors, with poets to fill the corners of 
our fifteen hundred periodicals, with American books to endanger 
the bookseller’s shelves with their weight, why have we not a na- 
tional literature ? Aiming only at simplicity and the force and in- 
fluence of truth, we shall mention a few of these obstacles, as they 
strike our mind. The common solution consists only of apologies. 
We are a people too young to have a literature. Our people are 
too intensely engrossed with the pursuit of wealth, and the scramble 
of professional competition, to possess the aptitude, quietness of 
thought, and leisure for pursuits, that strike the great mass as aim- 
less and without utility. ‘These solutions are in some degree just, 
and these apologies furnish some excuse. But there are many 
other obstacles, obvious, inexcusable, and removable. 

I. Our national and state governments do little or nothing for 
literature by furnishing example, premiums, excitement, money. 
They have taken no pains to inspire a taste for it, or to cause it 
to become part and parcel of the national glory. ‘To produce a rail 
road, a canal, a joint stock company, is felt to confer more national 
renown, as well as advantage; than to rear a Milton, Burke, or Wal- 
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ter Scott. We hardly retain our West Point. Beside the solemn 
farce of sending among the few respectable examiners, a large 
proportion of ignorant and incompetent men to examine the 
pupils, legislators have not been found wanting, who, availing 
themselves of the miserable appeal of demagogues, to the sordid 
appetite, miscalled economy, have wished to put forth their unhal- 
lowed hands to demolish this only vestige of national show of a 
disposition to foster the sciences. Profound respect for our country 
interdicts the thoughts that arise to our mind upon this head. Lite- 
rature, science, what are they at Washington, more than they would 
have been in the day of Attila?’ The members of the legislature 
have more than they can do to write letters to their constituents, 
and secure the means of a future election, and to make excuses for 
refusing their names to the thousand applicants for patronage to 
new books and periodicals. 

In reply to all this we are sometimes asked, what a government 
with the genius and limitations of ours could do to foster litera- 
ture? Every one must be aware, that if the constituent parts that 
compose the government, felt keenly and saw clearly that advances 
in science and literature constituted the true interest and glory 
of the country, they would be at no loss to apply the adequate ex- 
citement. Had they the strong impulse, the inward perception, the 
munificent and fostering spirit, we should discover what they could 
do. The feeling, the will, and not the means, are wanting. The 
single solitary expedition of Lewis and Clark twinkles, as a kind of 
evening star above the western mountains, in the midst of the dark- 
ness off our efforts for science and letters. That single mission 
gained the administration of Jefferson more true glory abroad and 
at home, than any single act of that or any subsequent administra- 
tion; and every village orator annually announces, that Athens, of 
amaranthine and imperishable memory, was less extensive and less 
populous than one of our states of the second class, and assigns as 
the cause of this freshness and perpetuity of her fame nothing but 
intellectual pre-eminence. But the people and the rulers have 
alike waxed too gross and sordid, too blind and hardened to every 
impulse but personal aggrandizement and the love of money, to 
perceive or regard what constitutes national glory. 

II. We have no literary metropolis, no central point, from which 
information, excitement and emulation might radiate in every di- 
rection, so as to fill the whole circumference of our land. The 
interests and tastes of our numerous literary capitals not only have 
no decided concurrence, but clash and oppose each other. The fa- 
vorite author, poet, editor of one capital glides in the steam boat, 
and whirls on the rail way in a few hours out of the orbit of his own 
little universe, and is surprised to find himself in a new planet, as 
little known as the man in the moon. . There is no common point 
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of union for literary men, where they may meet and replenish their 
oil from each other’s lamps, guide and encourage each other, re- 
view and pass upon the books and literary efforts of the past year, 
and impart counsels touching their own embryo projects for the 
coming one. A censurate thus constituted would be able to do 
much toward breaking down sectional and building up in its stead 
a national literature. Hundreds of trumpery books on which so 
much paper and ink are wasted, would in this case hereafter cease 
to see the light ; and much talent, that is now as an unwrought gem 
in the mines, would be brought to view. We shall be told, that 
there would be infinite jealousy, rivalry, clanship, envy, intrigue. 
Perhaps there might. But political associations are not abandon- 
ed, because the same evil attaches to them. Such meetings have 
long been practised in Germany, and have proved remarkable for 
their amenity, courtesy, and good fruits. Men, especially intellec- 
tual men, when brought together, mutually catch the spirit of their 
station. Envy and jealousy are the natural heritage of ignorance. 
Intellectual men, if proverbially irritable, have been in all countries 
and all times proverbially generous, kind hearted, beneficent. Such 
men would feel themselves impelled to act according to their sta- 
tion and responsibility, and would have a noble disdain at the idea 
of bringing a stain upon their escutcheon. ‘These men, being char- 
ged that the republic of letters should receive no detriment, would 
scorn prejudiced, narrow, and illiberal views, and would promulgate 
generous thoughts and broad —— The books which they 
patronised would be received by the public with confidence, while 
those to which they affixed their veto would cease to circulate, 
and thus transfer more than half the patronage of literature, which 
is now thrown away upon worthless books and periodicals, to such 
as are important and useful. 

II!. The remaining slavery of our colonial literary dependence 
upon Great Britain. It is humiliating to reflect, that a great nation, 
sometimes not a little tempted to bluster about its greatness and 
independence, notwithstanding all the taunts and reproaches we 
have received from the writers of that nation for our servility, and 
imbecile dependence upon it for our literary opinions, as well as 
our books, should still look beyond the seas for literary fame. But 
every one knows, that an American writer must delve on uncheer- 
ed and unblest, until he has contrived to get an echo of his name 
from beyond the Atlantic. What efforts, what arts, what ser- 
vility to obtain it? This is not all. Inthe greedy competition of 
the press, the books of that country, the great estimated mart of 
fame, can be republished here without copy right. On this head, 
there is no need, as we have no space to enlarge. Every one can 
see that American writers have no adequate incitement to put forth 
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their powers, while obliged to work up against such a wind and 
tide opposed to them. 

IV. The spirit of the age and country is opposed to the progress 
of literature. It is pre-eminently an age of gross and absorbing ava- 
rice, in which the love and the pursuit of money have extinguish- 
ed those aspirings and tastes, which impel the mind in the direction 
of literature. ‘l’he estimated value of every thing is just what it 
will bring in money. Love, matrimony, religion, all is a matter of 
speculation, reduced to the simplicity of the decimal scale of dol- 
lars and eagles. ‘The physical improvements of the country have 
infinitely outbalanced the advance in morals. The abstract, blood- 
less and soulless spirit of corporate associations has merged pri- 
vate affections, charities, and that reflecting individuality, which 
leads man to commune with his own spirit. ‘The same evil, re- 
sulting from similar causes in a higher degree, is said to exist in 
England. Such a spirit is adverse to meditation, the making of 
books, and stil] more to buying them. 

V. The number of writers, periodicals, and books that, notwith- 
standing all these discouragements, are continually emerging to 
the light. Literature seems likely to perish under a deluge of its 
own exuberance. But a very small portion of it is worthy of 
patronage, and destined to survive the present. Many, who would 
otherwise purchase and read books, refuse, alleging as their grand 
excuse, that among the numberless claimants for public favor, they 
have no means of discriminating those they ought to patronise ; 
and because some trouble is requisite to sift out the valuable from 
the vile, and because they cannot purchase all, they excuse 
themselves for purchasing none. | 

VI. This brings to view another obstacle, upon which we shall 
dwell in more detail. It is the vile spirit and fashion of puffing 
and reviewing, which spreads, as a taint of mildew, over our whole 
literature. Of all the practices of our parent country, there is none, 
in which we more basely and servilely imitate her, than in this 
habit of puffing. Yet, in most instances, it is in editors a sin with- 
out any considerable temptation. They sell themselves, as the 
agents of booksellers, or the instruments of the ill feeling of a 
clan, without compensation. In England, however, the country 
from which we have copied the vile practice, so complete is the 
concentration, and so rapid the interchange of public sentiment, 
that when bad books are puffed, or good ones condemned, the wrong 
doing soon comes back in its reaction, to plague the perpetrator. 
The evil soon corrects itself. But here, from the number of our 
capitals, from the immense extent of our country, from the com- 
parative sparseness of our population, from the intense absorption of 
the people in gain, and, we much fear, from want of independent 
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thinking, from the clanship of friendship, and the bitter assiduity of 
enemies, it so happens, that books of no intrinsic value often ac- 
quire an extensive reputation with the public. 

If it were not in its nature a serious evil, the American system 
of putfery would be a source of amusement. If we may credit 
the public press and the reviewers, never went there by an age, 
when there was such a prodigious number not only of good books 
and periodicals, but of the very best, that ever were or could be 
written. Every possible form of eulogy is exhausted ; and yet so 
numerous are na works, and so nearly similar the requisite forms 
of eulogy, that it would be easy to achieve the sort of aid in this 
species of writing, that has become in fact a trade by itself, which 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have invented, in regard to the innume- 
rable dedication of books, addressed to him. Finding it trouble- 
some to invent the variety of phrase and style, which the case 
seemed to call for, and that the occasions and expectations were 
very similar, he procured a stock of answers to be lithographed, 
and had always a supply on hand, in anticipation of the occasion. 
It would not be difficult for a writer, tolerably acquainted with this 
mode of writing, to lithograph a thousand puffs anticipatory, and to 
preserve them on hand for the publisher’s use; and every intelli- 
gent reader will agree, that such might be furnished quite as suit- 
able to the books and works published, as those which appear af- 
ter the publication, and purport to be reviews. It is very true, that 
with the reflecting portion of readers, these sorts of puffs have no 
manner of influence whatever in regard to their estimate of the 
books reviewed. ‘These puffs are regarded as the vocation of the 
writers, and the natural fruit of their relation to the reviewers. But 
it is far otherwise with the million, who have little time or capabi- 
lity for eenernines by their own judgment, the errors of the review- 
ers. As these puffs ordinarily cost something, if they were not found 
by experiment to have their value, the publishers would no longer 
pay forthem. How much injustice has been effected in this way, 

ow many have become unworthy favorites of the public, how 
many meritorious, because they would not submit to such measures, 
have never emerged to public favor, we have no disposition to 
calculate. It is an enormous evil, and the enginery so coarse, that 
one would think it impossible, that any party could be deceived or 
misled, that any writer could receive pleasure or pain, from such 
venal and monotonous reviews. Yet they do cause the unfortu- 
nate author, in innumerable instances, the most vivid enjoyment or 
the bitterest pain, according to the tenor of the notices. The in- 
cense, when there is praise, is snuffed, however strong the odor, 
with infinite satisfaction. 

The consequence is, that all efforts are confounded. The gifted 
and worthy hear their works lauded or condemned in the same un- 
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distinguishing tenor with the most worthless; and by thus laying 
on the same thick coat of plaster upon every thing, all faith in 
what is publicly said of books is destroyed. All the editors of a 
party follow suit. Were there of the number an editor of higher 
principle, surer judgment, and better taste, disposed to declare of 
the works, he noticed, the simple truth according to his judgment, 
he would have the poor consolation of being considered arrogant and 
illnatured, and would be sacrificed for his integrity. We have few 
editors, who are disposed to be buffeted for conscience sake. ‘To 
avoid being thought insolent, cynical, and disposed to know more 
than the rest, they are compelled by moral considerations to chime 
in with their file leaders, and to echo the same unmeaning eulogy 
or censure. 

We are well aware, that there are many honorable exceptions. 
We have the good fortune to know many men of this vocation 
equally amiable and high minded, who have the integrity and good 
feeling to say what their conscience dictates, and are of sufficient 
mental enlargement to be able, uninfluenced by envy or temper, to 
do justice even to anenemy. But we have been compelled to 
know but too many of this fraternity, who discharge their function 
with no more knowledge, honor, or conscience, than bad boys who 
throw stones in the streets. ‘Too ignorant and unfeeling to be 
aware that others may have more feeling than themselves, they 
avail themselves of their bad facility to inflict pain and mischief, 
and think they are witty in the same proportion, as they can utter 
abuse. They equally distinguish themselves by a fulsome and 
nauseous praise, a mawkish mixture of rain water and treacle, and 
furious and undistinguishing censure, a sort of flat vinegar, not 
deeming it all essential to the work lauded or condemned, to have 
read a word of it. It is necessary, that some more industrious and 
malicious blockhead, than the rest, should now and then start a 
somewhat more appropriate and original analysis of the work Jaud- 
ed or condemned. ‘Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, the whole 
ack open upon the same key note. Varying a little the phraseo- 
ogy of. the model, but adopting all its essential orm they can 
practise toad-eating or abuse, without the labor of reading or in- 
vestigation, and be regarded by the multitude as witty and origi- 
nal reviewers. Another class, equally mischievous in intention, 
but somewhat more emulous of the character of justice, courtesy, 
and moderation, repair to the original model, and copy one part of 
the abuse and another of mawkish praise, and lo! they are judi- 
cious reviewers, who weigh praise and blame in the scales of equity 
The mixture gains them the reputation of being discriminating, and 
above the meanness of flattery. We have no doubt, that nine tenths 
of the notices of books in the United States are compounded in this 
way, without the trouble to the writers of having read a line of the 
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books purporting to be reviewed. Yet it is by these notices, so got 
up, that the estimate of books is formed by the million. The in- 
fluence of the reviews, properly so Called, is to that of these news- 
paper notices, in forming the public literary opinion, probably not 
as one to a hundred. 

‘These reviews are somewhat more formal, learned and moderate; 
and the writers have generally read the books reviewed. But on 
the safe non-committal principle, they generally find in the books 
reviewed no more than a text for an abstract discussion, a thousand 
leagues from any analysis or review of the book, that shall enable 
the purchaser to determine whether to possess himself of it or not. 
Then, when they speak of the book, it is in point no point phrase ; 
ambiguous, careful, capable, like the Delphic response, of receiv- 
ing the interpretation of the author’s wishes. Weare well aware, 
that they contain many sensible and eloquent articles; but we 
could wish, that they were more direct, laconic, downright, fearless, 
and just; and especially that all reviews were, what they purport 
to be, analyses and fair awards of the high court of literature of the 
books reviewed. 

Reviews certainly might be conducted upon the same principles 

of honor and truth, that are supposed to govern the decisions of the 
courts of justice. ‘The judgment of a competent reviewer would 
then be some clue to determine the purchaser, in regard to the 
merits of the book. But the greater part of the self appointed 
judges in this court, so essential to the public morals and weal, 
think themselves absolved from all obligations of kindness, justice, 
and truth; and so that they can pass for witty, wield their review- 
ing pen as recklessly as the drunken savage does his tomahawk. 
Wit, true genuine wit, the offspring of beneficent genius, is like 
true poetry, a rare commodity. But abuse, which the public have 
unhappily come to receive for it, is a cheap, abundant, and univer- 
sal article. Hence of our abusive reviews, passing with the public 
for witty, the inspiration is, for the most part, inflated self-import- 
ance, the genius malignity, the coloring envy, and victory having the 
last word. With such, the unfortunate author, upon whom the 
fasten, has no chance. Discussion with them reduces him to their 
level. ‘They will always have the advantage of him in perseve- 
rance and copiousness; and he has no other resource but with 
what patience he may to bridle his pen and tongue in silence, 
aware at the same time, that these instruments, ie and unjust as 
they are, are the engines that settle public opinion, and hold his 
fame and the fruit of his labors at their disposal. 

VII. But the most formidable impediment to American litera- 
ture of all, is the coarse and absorbing appetite of the great mass of 
the community for politics. It is difficult to say, whether it is 

most lamentable or ludicrous to observe, what infinite importance 
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the American people attach to what is said and done at Washing- 
ton. ‘The most stupid private citizen becomes an oracle, as soon 
as he is elected a member of Congress. And then at the public 
house, in steam-boats, in private circles, what a yawning, tedious, 
dull business is this doomsday discussion of politics, that fills every 
mouth, and apparently every thought! How painful to be obliged 
to discuss in the everlasting common places this hackneyed theme ! 
But we soon see, that, dull and spiritless as it is to us, it is all in 
all to the people. Who thinks of literature in the scramble of the 
outs to get in, and push the ins out?’ Who can afford space in his 
thoughts for literature, that can converse at home and abroad about 
nothing but speeches, elections, caucusses, and the miserable and 
paltry intriguings of ambitious demagogues? Can the still voice, 
the quiet, but satisfying and elevating thoughts of literature, make 
their way in acommunity which hungers only after the husks of 
politics, which feeds on nothing but long dull speeches? While 
this rabid appetite pervades our public, we can never expect to 
have a higher national literature, than that of newspapers. 

True, the broad and general principles of legislation and govern- 
ment furnish an elevating and interesting study and theme; but 
certainly far inferior, in these respects, to those of morals and lite- 
rature. But it is inconceivable to us, how men, claiming to be 
high minded and reflecting, can find the interest, which they seem 
to possess in discussing the unimportant and passing politics of the 
day, the last speech, or the result of the last scramble and intrigue. 
Lyceums and debating societies and the thousand engines of the 
boasted march of mind, instead of remedying this morbid appetite, 
seem to us to have increased it. ‘They furnish another valve for 
the escape of the gas of ambition and self-importance. All their 
discipline, influence and excitement flow finally into the dead 
flat sea of politics. 

But we are admonished to bring to a close remarks, which, 
true and important as we feel them to be, may seem tinged with 
querulousness. So long as it remains the predominant opinion, 
that England alone can furnish good books and settle fame ; so long 
as publishers can deluge the country with republications of English 
books without copy right; so long as every boy, too lazy to culti- 
vate the land, and too stupid to earn a subsistence in any other way, 
can purchase a press on credit, and become editor, critic, poet, poli- 
tician, moralist, philosopher, and divine, and add another furious 
_esgeng newspaper to the thousands that deluge the country; so 

ong as the people have no taste for any higher discussions, than 
those of politics, or idle polemical debates, which are only another 


form of the acting of the political appetite, so long we shall remain 
without a national literature. 
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We close by suggesting, what seems to us, one grand and effi- 
cient mean of raising such a literature from the dust of poverty, 
neglect, or what is worse, the mildew of puffery, and the suffoca- 
ting lumber of pamphlets, poems, souvenirs, and family libraries. 
It is, that the men of talents, the gifted minds, in great numbers 
spread over the surface of our country, who are now either indo- 
lent, or wasting their powers in catering for the coarse appetite 
for politics, should feel, that they have a ministry, a function, a 
high responsibility, and a call from Providence to exercise it; 
that they should shake themselves from the dust, rise above the 
petty jealousy of fearing to make the first advances, and that they 
should know each other ; for they will then esteem and respect 
each other. Real endowment, true genius, always has been, as it 
now is, utterly incompatible with the baseness a envy. Let him 
who feels this venom burning in his bosom, be aware that the 
mark of Cain, of a stinted and mean mind is upon him, and 
know that he has neither part nor lot in this matter. Not onl 
would the highest and most valuable friendships thus be fartand, 
but in every civilized country, such a union must have, and 
would have an immense influence. It is shyness, distance, jea- 
lousy, perhaps worse, a reckless and proud disregard of the re- 
sponsibility attached to the possession of talents, which cause 
that our literary men, dispersed over a vast surface, do not know 
each other, have no concert, or worse, attempt to thwart and be- 
little each other, and thus lose all their legitimate influence upon 
opinions, manners, and morals. Could they join hands, could 
they act in concert, they would soon find, that self-love and so- 
ciality were the same, that in proportion as they acted in concert 
for the public welfare, they would actually strengthen each others 
hands, and benefit each other. 

To be able to form and pass an accurate judgment upon books, 
is neither an easy or common endowment. ‘lhe common estimate 
seems to be, that the three essential ingredients to form a reviewer 
are impudence, malignity, and self-consequence. Horace said truly, 
Haud ex quolibet ligno Hercules fit. Few people possess the 
tact to discriminate the true from the seeming, eloquence from ver- 
biage, and the real ability to write from the plodding mechanical 
dullness, which measures out sentences with the exactness of ma- 
chinery, wit from flippant malignity, sophistry from sound logic, 
and ne from self-confident emptiness. Of those who possess 
some of these attributes, a great portion exercise them marred by 
some obliquity in the brain, envy, devotion to clanship, and want 
of integrity to rise above interest, ill temper, or the solicitation of 
friends. if a review could be established, capable, fair, impar- 
tial, dignified, and adequate to anticipate the judgment of pos- 
terity, it would be, in various respects, an invaluable tribunal. 
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Merit accompanied by industry, would be lifted up from the dust, 
and a veto would be put upon the thousand worthless books and 
publications, which by the efforts of clanship, and the concurrence 
of fortunate accidents, are now palmed upon the public, not only 
depraving the public taste, rendering the mind callous to the in- 
terests of literature, and indifferent alike to bad and good books, 
but squandering in this way the very means that ought to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of good books. Such a review would act 
with all possible indulgence and gentleness towards the nerves of 
those who have no other pretensions to interest than its irita- 
bility. But above all, aware that the heartfelt praise of a dis- 
criminating mind is of all cordials the most exciting to a similar 
mind, such a review would not bestow the poor, stinted, measured 

raise of a pinched and little mind, but would be honest, warm- 
weaned and amiable, awarding that sort of praise, which a gene- 
rous mind puts forth, when reading what pleases him in the pri- 
vacy and among the inmates of the sellan, Have we such 
areview? Let the public feeling decide. Might such an one 
be established ? Unquestionably, for the talent is not want- 
ing. Why do not such reviews exist? Because reviewers have 
not magnified their office, nor thought it necessary to bring to it 
that honesty and impartiality, without which a iad in a matter 
of dollars and cents, would be despised. All that has been 
thought requisite for a reviewer, is to consult his interest, and be 
gracious to friends, and terrible to enemies. 


WHEN THOU HAST LEFT THE LIGHTED HALL. 
BY THE LATE MRS. DUNCAN. 


When thou hast left the lighted hall 
To seek thy chamber dear, 

And Music’s sad and dying fall, 
Still lingers on thine ear. 


When the soft moon-ray pours a stream, 
Of silver light o’er thee ; 

And woos thee with a pleasant dream 
Of magic memory. 


When thou art gazing on that light, 
We both have loved so well; 

And solitude, and peaceful night, 
Bring back my last farewell. 


Then in thy calm and tranquil rest, 
Sweet sister, think of me; 

And keep kind thoughts within thy breast, 
Unworthy, though I be. 
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BERANGER: 


HIS GENIUS AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


Tue politician who declared that he would rather be the author of the na- 
tional songs of a people than their laws, uttered a truth amply justified by ex- 
perience. The sway of either over a community is great, as it is peculiar and 
distinct, but each widely differing in the influence they exercise upon mankind. 
Enactments originating from the artificial state of society, play alone upon its 
surface, and serve rather as a check to restrain actions, than an impulse to 
create them. Swungs, on the contrary, owing their existence to the very source 
of feeling, imagination, have a strongly contrasted effect; and, forming an 
outlet to those wanton revellings of the spirit—which, as actions, the sternness 
of public order would decisively repress—must ever retain a powerful hold 
upon the affections of a people; and, entwining themselves around the heart, 
are cherished as a consolation, under the inevitable privations which national 
measures may occasion. It would thus be a task, not less curious to the phi- 
lologist, and interesting to the philosopher, than fascinating to the man of letters, 
to trace out, through the long vicissitudes of history, the effects produced by the 
deep workings of this pervading propensity—to develop the marked national 
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peculiarities it has occasioned, and the mighty political features which its latent, 
but all-powerful influence, has modified by its strong and continual action on 
the most potent sympathies of human nature. 

In France, perhaps more than any other European country, is this wondrous 
power of imagination over life more particularly observable; and, there, its 
effects may be most successfully traced. In most other nations, the consolida- 
tion of empire weakened the potency of “ the divine art of song,” or entirely 
obliterated the living influence, all powerful in the barbaric times, when impulse 
supplied the actions, which spring from duty in more refined society. But in 
France, the peculiar organization of the people—their gay, happy temperament, 
ever suggesting a ready escape into the bright worlds of fancy and imagina- 
tion, from the dull realities of life—has made its inhabitants particularly sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the spirit of song. 

A history of the effects produced upon the mind of this nation, by the cele- 
brated subject of this article, would be itself sufficient proof to establish the 
truth of this remark. There is no people more easily excited on the subject of 
national glory, or who are more tenacious of their nation’s honor, than the 
French ; and possessing, as they do, a genius particularly alive to the influence 
of fancy, in its gaudiest and most brilliant colorings, it is not to be wondered 
at if—at a time when that nation shook Europe to its centre, or, during later 
convulsions, when the minds of the people were wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitation—the spirit of song, pourtraying their former deeds of glory, 
or picturing a glowing perspective as the reward of their present achievements, 
should have exercised an influence at once mighty and irresistible; or when a 
revolution had passed away, and the nation was beginning to reap the good or 
evil consequent upon its consummation, how powerful would be the exercise 
of song in holding up a retrospection of the past, or in goading the restless 
spirits of the dissatisfied into new and untried exertion. As it is ever easy to 
create an excitement in a rabble, so is it a matter of little difficulty to increase 
that fervor, when raised, from the mere inanity of feeling to bold and violent 
exhibitions of popular tumult. It is upon the minds of the common people, 
therefore, more particularly, that the eloquence of song exerts its influence ; it 
speaks to them in a language, clear, decisive, and always interesting ; they are 
freed from the exercise of their own actual judgment, and in alluding to princi- 
ples which, as inherent truths, need only to be hinted at to be awakened, the 
heart is touched, the sensibilities aroused, and the man is carried away by an 
irresistible influence. It is to the canaille of France that we particularly allude; 
and it was by identifying himself with them, and addressing himself particularly 
to their susceptibilities, that Beranger, in the strength of his genius, has exer- 
cised a power, greater and more universally extensive than all the legal enact- 
ments which policy could have devised. He speaks to the people, not as indi- 
viduals having a distinct interest, but as a common nation, influenced by the 
same causes, and reaping the same effects: he addresses them as Frenchmen, 
and applies himself to those peculiarly sensitive points of the national charac- 
ter, which are strong in the heart of the meanest peasant, and more easily ex- 
cited there, than when existing in the bosom of the proud and noble of the land. 
His keen satire, continually levelled against the administration, and one main 
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cause of those successive prosecutions which were continually besetting him, 
was another incentive acting upon the people, and favorably exciting their 
feelings toward the unfortunate poet, while it kept alive their hatred for the 
existing powers. It was a happy faculty that permitted Beranger to seize 
upon every prominent movement of his enemies, to dress it up in his own pe- 
culiar fashion, and present it to the nation in a costume which, while it did 
not display its beauties, took no great heed of concealing its deformities ; and 
it is this power of pourtraying local circumstances which makes the poet so 
dear to the people, and gives to every subject of his genius a charm which it 
could not possess, from any light, however glorious, shed over it by a stranger. 
Considered with regard to that power which is the gift of party, and which 
is only co-existent with its donor, the songs of Beranger may be said to have ex- 
erted a far greater influence than any other engine brought to bear upon the mass 
of the people, in exciting the late revolutions of that country. Yet we would 
not speak of his influence as confined to any party, or indebted to any sect for 
its consequence—its power is the force of genius, and its existence is to be 
measured, not by those causes which might originally have caused its exertion, 
but by duration as unlimited as the lifetime of genius itself. 

Pierre Jean De Beranger was born in Paris, August 19, 1782, of indigent 
parents. His grandfather, a tailor by occupation, had the charge of his educa- 
tion, which, in his early years, was much neglected. When quite young, he 
entered a printing establishment, as an apprentice, preferring the employment of 
Franklin to the trade of his grandfather. Study seems, even at this period, to 
have been the great desire of Beranger, and we find him employing all the time 
that he could steal from his trade, in. the acquisition of that kind of knowledge 
most congenial to his disposition. At the age of twenty-four, some happy 
essays in poetry attracted the attention of Lucien Bonaparte, and drew toward 
him the patronage and benevolence of that influential personage. At this very 
outset of his career, Beranger displayed that firm independence of character, 
and that love of justice, which has ever characterized him, and which perhaps, 
through all the changes of government, has been the main cause of his misfor- 
tunes. He is not one of those who can flatter power, when in prosperity, and 
outrage its previous existence when it has ceased to be; his friendship never 
varied with his fortune. Napoleon, provoked by the patriotic remonstrances 
of his brother Lucien, overwhelmed him with disgrace, upon which, at the risk 
of his popularity, Beranger wrote some verses, and dedicated them to the un- 
fortunate Lucien ; but, not meeting the approbation of the public censor, they 
were condemned, and not permitted to pass the press. But his was nota spirit 
that could be so easily laid, for while the whole of Europe, bound in a rapture 
of astonishment and admiration, was silent before its terrible dominator, Be- 
ranger was composing and, with the aid of his friends, publishing his cele- 
brated song, “ Le Roi d’Yyetot, ” a severe, firm, and ingenious critique upon the 
Conqueror. Napoleon saw this song, and, far from executing vengeance upon 
the author, was the first to laugh at the sallies of his wit. When Napoleon 
returned from Elba, he re-established the censorship—Beranger was then em- 
ployed in the Bureau of the University, with the moderate salary of 1800 
franks—the office of censor being vacant, and wishing to gain over to itself a 
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man so much to be feared, the government tendered the office to Beranger, with 
a revenue of 6000 franks; he refused, not willing to bring his own free thoughts 
into bondage. When we consider that Beranger was, at this time, in a state 
far from affluence, with no particular prospect of fortune in view, we must, at 
the least, give him full credit for the possession of a firm, honest, independence 
of character 

In November, 1815, at the earnest desire of his friends, he published the first 
edition of his songs, and, as was to be expected, with the most gratifying 
success. The misfortunes of his country inspired his war songs, and shed a 
soft melancholy over all his patriotic complainings—while the gay and biting 
sarcasm of his satires upon the “ Emigrés,” returning with their antique 
opinions and pretensions, made these efforts of his muse irresistible. 

Urged by his acquaintances, and the success of his first attempt, he acceded to 
the request of his publishers, and produced a second edition of his songs, adding 
thereto some new productions. On the appearance of this work, the Council of 
the University, obeying superior orders, deprived him of the office which, for 
twelve years, he had labored arduously to fulfil; but this was not the only con- 
sequence. The administration, frightened at the success of this work, for the 
first time brought its author before the tribunal. This gave the book a cele- 
brity which otherwise, perhaps, it would not have possessed ; so great, indeed, 
was his popularity at this time, that this single edition alone brought him an 
emolument of 45,000 franks. The law-suit was a very extraordinary one, and 
drew crowds of people, of the first rank in France, to the wibunal, long before the 
trial commenced. The attorney-general, Marchangy, supported the accusa- 
tion with skill and talent; and forced even his opponents to admire the dexte- 
rity with which he found criminal expressions in the most innocent words, 
M. Dupin (the present deputy) was counsel for Beranger: in a gay and easy 
manner, he showed how slight was the accusation—turned the specious 
argument of his learned brother into ridicule, and the whole affair into a 
jest. The audience was delighted; his adversary particularly annoyed; the 
attorney-general replied with severity—“ As you are not here,” said he, 
“for recreation, but to fulfil a duty, so is there no relation between the 
austerity of your function and the mirth of an idle audience, attracted 
by the vain spirit of curiosity.” Notwithstanding the eloquent reply of 
M. Dupin, out of twelve jurors, seven declared Beranger guilty of a moral and 
religious outrage upon the public. Beranger was condemned to three months’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of 500 franks. The execution of this sentence, severe 
and unjust as it was, proved a triumph to the poet. A strong feeling of interest 
for the man who, from the fearless independence of his nature, had dared to 
express opinioms so particularly obnoxious to the administration—in a manner 
that had caused envy and admiration even in the breasts of his enemies—drew 
to his prison the most distinguished men of the nation. The first literary per- 
sonages in France, artists, and even the judges of the court, visited‘him during 
his incarceration ; but nothing could supply the place of liberty. Freedom of 
action, as of thought, was every thing to Beranger; his spirit chafed in its 
bondage, and it was not, therefore, to be wondered at that his health should 
in consequence have severelv suffered. On his liberation, M. Lafitte witha 
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commendable generosity, came forward, and freely ofiered him a most lucra- 
tive situation in his bureau. Persuaded that a true unshackled friendship 
cannot exist between the oenefactor and the benefited, Beranger delicately de- 
clined an advaniage which few men, of his day, would have scrupled receiving ; 
nor has he, to this time, accepted any thing frem M. Lafitte, notwithstand- 
ing the delicacy observed by his friend, in the several benefactions which have 
been tendered for his acceptance. It was on one of these occasions that the 
song, “‘ Les Conseils de Lise,” was written. Beranger, however, has not scru- 
pled to avail himself of the friendship and influence of M. Lafitte, in obtaining 
for his friends such assistance as he could not himself render them. 

A third volume of songs was soon published, and without the interference of 
the police. In 1828, Beranger produced his “ Chansons inédites.” On the ap- 
pearance of this work, the Council of Ministers rendered themselves ridiculous 
by their foolish endeavors, in the presence uf Charles X., to discover some allu- 
sion to that monarch, in the song of “ Charles le Simple ;” as, likewise, to as- 
certain, by a nice scrutiny, whether there were not some grains of impiety 
in “ L’Ange Gardien.” The unfortunate poet was again brought before the 
tribunal, and condemned to nine months’ imprisonment, and payment of a 
fine of 10,000 franks. It is but justice to the French nation, however, to say, 
that the government, ashamed of an act so severe, offered to transfer his con- 
finement from within the walls of a prison to a more agreeable apartment in a 
public hospital; but Beranger, with that indomitable independence that at- 
tended him alike in all situations, refused to receive even this favor from his 
enemies. 

There is much, very much, in the character of Beranger to admire; with a 
reputation such as but few authors have ever lived to experience, he is one of the 
least assuming of men: truly disinterested in all his motives, he is often said 
to have expressed his wonder, that any author could prostitute his genius so far 
as to be led to make the least sacrifice of independence for any pecuniary con- 
sideration. So far, indeed, did this innate love of freedom carry him, that his 
genius seemed to desert him the very moment he sat down to write upon any 
restricted or particular subject that might have been proposed for the display of 
his genius. A bookseller once offered him 3000 franks for six songs, on subjects 
designated in the proposal: Beranger made the attempt, accomplished two 
with great difficulty, and in a manner unsatisfactory to himself; he at- 
tempted a third—but finally threw them all into the fire, and gave up 
the effort, saying, that he could not “do any thing well for money.” 
While Beranger was employed in the University, M. Cuvier remarked to 
him that, being a public functionary, he should refrain from irritating the 
government by his political essays. “ Sir,” replied the poet, “I was a citi 
zen, and a songster, before I became a functionary. If you desire my employ- 
ment here, I will make you a present of it.” Beranger is a scholar; he has a 
profound knowledge of the classics, while in moral and political philosophy 
there is hardly a question beyond his research. Of his genius there can be but 
one opinion, and however much his theological tenets may be condemned, his 
writings breathe a spirit of independence, and a restless hatred of hypocritical 
sanctity, that will be admired by good men of whatever sect or denomination, 
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As has been before remarked, Beranger has lived to behold himself on the very 
pinnacle of his fame; and it is somewhat remarkable, that, notwithstanding 
the astonishing increase of political songs which the late revolutions have called 
into existence in France, (particularly during the year 1831,) there should have 
been but his single instance of a song writer suffering under the indignation 
of government. The only contemporaries of Beranger, however, who deserve a 
comparison with him are Blot and Marigny. Blot’s satires on the govern- 
ment are full of wit and genius; Marigny exercises his talents on the same 
subjects with Beranger and Blot, as openly, and often with the same fearless 
severity: yet, notwithstanding all this, Beranger was the-only one who fell 
under the particular notice and persecution of the Ministry. The fugitive 
poetry of Marigny is sweet and enchanting, its only fault being an occasional 
puerility; his amorous songs are the most delightful of his compositions, and 
may rank with the first productions of the age. The comic songs of Blot are 
much admired; those written by him for festive occasions, are, like his cha- 
racter, redolent of life and genius. 

Whatever may have been the misfortunes of Beranger, he is at present 
comfortably settled, on an annual income of 5000 franks, a revenue derived 
altogether from his songs. The same patriotic love of freedom which influ- 
ences all the writings of this poet, and which, in truth, seems with him an 
inherent virtue, urged him to take a deep interest in the late struggle of the 
Poles for liberty. On the occasion of publishing some songs, the proceeds of 
which were to be a contribution to the funds of the Polish committee, the fol- 


lowing letter was addressed to General La Fayette, and prefixed, as a dedica- 
tion to the first edition of these songs. 


“ Beranger to General Lafayette, President of the Polish Committee, and First 
Grenadier of the Polish National Guard. 


“My dear President, 

“| had fears, after the ‘ Eight Days,’ that the nation, in dethroning Charles X., 
would dethrone Song likewise. It will be useless to tell you what gave me 
that idea; you will guess. I did fear that we composers of satires and po- 
litical stanzas, would not escape unharmed to the end of our reign ; this might 
be an illusion; it is a common habit with the unfortunate to imagine evils con- 
tinually around them. But I was happy in being able to say, “ Yes, Muse of 
Song, my Daughter; I judged too lightly, when I said that you would share the 
fate of Charles and his family: every party calls you to return. Oh, Song! take 
back your crown again; my countrymen, I thank you!” So, I have tried to bring 
myself again into my singing habits; but I will confess to you, that the theatre 
of our divisions has not left to me my usual liberty of mind ; my poor muse, too, 
begins to grow old ; she has never becn of a strong constitution. You know well 
how thoroughly Iam convinced of the necessity of preserving and strengthening 
the bases of the actual order of things; and often this afflicting consciousness has 
thrown down the reed from my lips. Such are my feelings toward the Poles— 
as a member of the Committee who, under your auspices, hold relations with that 
great and unhappy people---that I should have considered myself very much ho- 
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nored to have been one of the first to join my efforts with yours, in support of 
this most just cause. 

“ Good or bad, here are two songs, of different styles, which I publish, and 
dedicate to you. Do not believe that I am addressing you in homage to your 
parts, your years of glory and virtue, or to the firm principles of that revolution 
of ours, of which you are and shall be the most illustrious representative. My 
little songs do uot aspire to such honor: they are not dedicated to you because 
you have been Commander of the National Guards of France ; nor because you 
command them no more: neither is this dedication a testimony of my respect- 
ful attachment. I have thus reasoned with myself: ‘ His whole life isa learned 
work, conceived and written by Virtue; every page brilliant with glory ; with- 
out errata ; the contents of the whole volume are but one word—Liberty! And 
this great man loves the songster!’ Notwithstanding this last title, which is 
not a very modest one, I confess to you that my whole object, in the dedication 
of this work, is speculation. Yes, my dear General, I have affixed your great 
name to the head of my insignificant poetry—to insure the sale of it. You un- 
derstand me now! and you are willing, I am sure, to aid me in the means 
which I use to dispose of my two songs, by speculation. If I call them the 
two sisters, (‘ Le 14 Juillet,’ and ‘A mes Amis devenus Ministres,’) it is for the 
same object that I add to them this letter. Enhanced by the brightness which 
your name wil] shed over my verses, may the proceeds which your committee 
will receive from them, give some little aid to the continuation of efforts made 
until this day, and be to our brothers of Poland the proof of a sympathy which 
every Frenchman partakes in,” 


Without exceeding our limits, we can only add to this paper the following 
translations, taken, at random, from a late edition of Beranger. They are exe- 
cuted by a gentleman of this city, with a number of others, which we regret we 
are unable to present to our readers, in this number. 


WAR SONG OF THE COSSACK, 


Fleet steed! firm friend of the Cossack, come forth! 
Fly, at the blast of the trump of the north, 

Ready for plunder, and prompt let thy breath 

Lend under me wings of the vulture, to death! 

No mounting of gold thy trappings display, 

My valor alone is thy boasted array. 

Let the neigh of thy pride, my faithful steed, ring; 
And under thy hoof trample people and king! 


Peace flies, and to me she has given the rein; 
Old Europe has built up her ramparts in vain ; 
Bring treasures to load my all-grasping hand ; 


Come repose where art has embellished the land 
22 
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Return thou and drink oe the rebel Seine’s tides, 
Where twice thou hast bathed thy blood-covered sides 
Let the neigh of thy pride, my faithful steed, cing, 
And under thy hoof trample people and king! 


Besieged as in war, by servants enslaved, 

Prince, noble, and priest, my benison craved: 

“ Come be our masters,” they cried, in their grief; 

“ Our tyrants but check, and we’ll bow to your chief.” 
I have raised my lance—before it they fall, 

Both sceptre and cross, proud noble and all. 

Let the neigh of thy pride, my faithful steed, ring, 
And under thy hoof trample people and king! 


A giant’s grim phantom, I saw through the haze 
On our bivouacs fix its soul-piercing gaze : 

“My reign recommences,” it cried, and afar 

It pointed its axe to the Occident star. 

Immortal ghost! royal shade of the Hun! 

Son of Attila, thy mandate is done! 

Let the neigh of thy pride, my faithful steed, ring, 
And under thy hoof trample people and king! 


All that glory with which proud Europe’s elate, 
Attainments which offer no shield to her fate, 

Shall be swallowed in dust, from billows that meet 
Around my stanch form, scattered wide from thy feet. 
Efface, Oh! efface thou, in this thy new cause, 
Temples, palaces, customs, memory, laws, 

Let the neigh of thy pride, my faithful steed, ring, 
And under thy hoof trample people and king! 


LE CHAMP D’ASILE. 


The noble chieftain of a gallant band, 
A home imploring in a stranger land, 
Addressed in grief the children of the wild— 
Europe in us her bravest hath exiled ; 
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Oh, happy children of this forest’s gloom, 
Learn ye the horrors of our wretched doom! 
We are the French, renowned in story; 

Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 


It still shakes monarchs, in their princely domes, 
And us hath banished from our happy homes, 
Whence we but issued to assert our right, 
And twenty kingdoms owned our fearful might: 
To conquer peace, we marched triumphantly, 
She fled before the arms of victory ! 
We are the French, renowned in story ; 
Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 


In India, Albion trembled to her core, 
When from our ranks of gallant hearts of yore, 
The songs of joy have troubled with their breath 
The pyramids’ old echoing vaults of death! 
Ages will lack their stores of memory, 
For such exploits, such spoils of victory! 
We are the French, renowned in story ; 
Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 


At length, from out our ranks there issues one: 

“ T am the God of all beneath the sun,” 

He says! and lo, his thunder mutters o’er! 

Great kings behold, and tremble, and adore! 

Far off they see, and bow before this Lord, 

And with one voice his praise alone accord. 
We are the French, renowned in story ; 


Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 


He falls! and we, the vet’rans of his Fame, 


Who with his scars do bear his conqu’ring name, 


We steer our course to where retreat invites, 
Our land lamenting, and its blest delights. _ 
Her fame for ever shipwrecked in the war 
Which crushed her empire at the fatal Loire. 
We are the French, renowned in story ; 
Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 
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The chief is silent—speaks a savage then: 
“ God calms the storm, gives peace to troubled men; 
Warriors, our treasures share: our prairies wide, 
With us these streams, these shady groves divide.” 
Engrave, then, on the wee of liberty, 
These accents of a son of victory: 

“ We are the French, renowned in story ; 

Take pity, savages, upon our glory ! 


Plain of retreat, thou’rt consecrate—arise ! 
Lift up thyself, new city, to the skies! 
Be thou a port secure, a safe retreat, 
When warring waves of fickle Fortune meet. 
Perchance our sons, when you these scenes rehearse, 
Will join with you in swelling loud the verse— 
We are the French, renowned in story ; 
Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 


To make this article more complete, we subjoin a few additional translations, 
from No. XIV. of Tait’s Magazine, in which the spirit of the original has been 
admirably preserved. 

“ No writer, with whom we are acquainted, has surpassed, few have equalled 
Beranger, in the blending of gayety with pathetic sentiment. An exquisite 
pensiveness tempers his social mirth; it adds an indescribable charm to his 
patriotic aspirations; it beautifies, in an especial manner, the utterances of his 
love. With what a novel grace has it here invested an address to his young 
mistress! The poet anticipates a time when he shall be no more, and she, the 
beautiful, the light-hearted, his gray-haired surviver, with whose imagined 
thoughts he composes his own epicedium. We have rarely met with a subject 
so difficult, or so finely handled. He converts ‘to favor and to prettiness’ a 
prospect, the intrusion of which, in the moment of young passion, is naturally 
chilling and importunate; and throws his funeral garland, like a spring offer- 
ing, at the feet of his beloved. 


‘Yes! age will fade your cheek, my fair and bright! 
Old age will come, when I shall be no more ; 
Methinks that Time, impatient in his flight, 
Hath twice my vanished summers counted o’er. 
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Survive me, love! When age’s pains betide, 
Recall the words I murmured at your feet ; 

And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover’s favorite songs repeat ! 


“When curious eyes peruse your wrinkled cheek, 
To trace what beauties once inspired my song, 
The young, who love of tender themes to speak, 
Will ask: ‘ And what was he you mourned so long? 
Then, if you can, describe my love, nor hide 
Its depth, its passion, even its jealous heat: 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover’s favorite songs repeat! 
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| “ They'll ask: ‘ And knew this friend the skill to plead? 
You then may say, without a blush, ‘I loved !— 
‘Could baseness tempt him to unworthy deed” 
| You’il answer ‘ No!’ by proud emotions moved. 
Say he was fond and gay, and loved to guide 
A sportive lyre, with accents sad and sweet : 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover’s favorite songs repeat! 


“You, whom I taught to weep for France’s wrongs, 
Her modern champions’* progeny may tell, 
Their sire’s renown, and Hope, inspired my songs, 
To soothe my sorrowing country, when she fell ! 
When in the dismal North the laurels died, 
Of twenty summers, in its bitter sleet :— 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover’s favorite songs repeat ! 


“ Joy of my heart! if e’er my slender fame 

A pleasant thought to cheer your age should bring ;— 
And when your weak hand decks my picture’s frame, 

With a few flowers, in each successive spring ;— 
Think, in a world unseen, where tears are dried, 

Again, to part no more, our souls shall meet,— 


* Our poet was fond of comparing Napoleon and his military followers with 
Charlemagne and his Peers. 
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And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 





Your buried lover’s favorite songs repeat !” 
oa 


But this, however exquisite, is not Reranger’s highest style of writmg. 
We will follow him to the contemplation of a more remote and sombre object ; 
the representation of which, but for his impressive success, might well have 
been deemed beyond the capacity of a song. Itis the gloomy and terrible 
Louis XI. ; and with what thorough mastery does he not depict the moral of 
his tale, in a few short stanzas! For dramatic and poetical merit, we would 
place this composition by the side of any thing of the kind that has ever been 
produced. The scene is a village green, in the neighborhood of Plessis-les- | 
Tours; it opens amidst the mirth of a peasant’s holiday. 


; 


LOUIS THE ELEVENTH. 


Welcome! sport that sweetens labor ! 
Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 
Dance we, singing to the tabor, 
And the sackbut’s merry noise! 


“ Our aged king whose name we breathe in dread, 
Louis, the tenant of yon dreary pile, 
Designs, in this fair prime of flowers, ’tis said, 
To view our sports, and try if he can smile. 
Welcome! sport that sweetens labor! 
Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 
Dance we, singing to the tabor, 
And the sackbut’s merry noise! 


“While laughter, love, and song, are here abroad, 
His jealous fears imprison Louis there; 
He dreads his peers, his people—aye, his God ; 
But, more than all, the mention of his heir. 
Welcome! sport that sweetens labor! 
Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 
Dance we, singing to the tabor 
And the sackbut’s merry noise ! 
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“ Look there, a thousand lances gleam afar, 
In the warm sunlight of this gentle spring! 
And, ’midst the clang of bolts, that grate and jar, 
Heard ye the warder’s challenge sharply ring ? 
Welcome! sport that sweetens labor, 
Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 
Dance we, singing to the tabor, 
And the sackbut’s merry noise! 


“He comes! he comes! Alas! this mighty king 
With envy well the hovel’s peace may view; 
See! where he stands, a pale and spectral thing! 
And glares askance the serried halberts through 

Welcome! sport that sweetens labor ! 
Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 
Dance we, singing to the tabor, 
And the sackbut’s merry noise ! 


“ Beside our cottage hearths, how bright and grand 
Were all our visions of a monarch’s air! 
What! is his sceptre but that trembling hand? 
Is that his crown—a forehead seamed by care? 
Welcome! sport that sweetens labor! 
Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 
Dance we, singing to the tabor, 
And the sackbut’s merry noise! 


In vain we sing; at yonder distant chime, 
Shivering, he starts !—’twas but the village bell ! 
But evermore the sound that notes the time 
Strikes to his ear an omen of his knell ! 
Welcome! sport that sweetens labor ! 
Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 
Dance we, singing to the tabor, 


And the sackbut’s merry noise! 
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“ Alas! our joys some dark distrust inspire ! 
He flies, attended by his chosen slave 
Beware his hate ; and say, ‘ our gracious Sire 
A loving smile to greet his children gave.’ 
Welcome! sport that sweetens labor! 
Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 
Dance we, singing to the tabor, 
And the sackbut’s merry noise ! 


The following graceful satire, in which a double purpose is most happily 
served, was composed in reply to some friends, who had sent him a present of 
some choice vintages, the produce of Chambertin and Romanée. He calls it 


MA GUERISON. 


“Fill, that I may feel, 

If wine have power to heal ;— 
Yes! even in prison, ali goes right,— 
The medicine has restored my sight! 


At the first cup of Romanée, 

I felt the potion lull my sense, 
And cursed my muse’s stubborn way 
Of mocking courtier’s insolence. 

E’en yet a fresh relapse I feared— 
But, O! that magic dose of wine ! 
To sell them praise I’m now prepared, 

After one cup of Chambertin. 
Fill, that I may feel 
If wine have power to heal ;— 
Yes! even in prison, ail goes right— 
The medicine has restored my sight! 


“ At the next cup of Romanée, 

I blushed, with all my crimes confess’d, 
As round my cell, in close array, 

I saw the myriads Power:has bless’d. 
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My judge’s stern reproof, I vow, 
Has touched me, graceless libertine— 
I even admire Marchangy now— 
At the next cup of Chambertin. 
Fill, that I may feel 
If wine hath power to heal ;— 
Yes! even in prison, all goes right— 
The medicine has restored my sight! 


“ At the third cup of Romanée, 
The tyrant’s hand I see no more— 
The press is free as light of day— 
The budget all but knaves adore :— 
And Tolerance, in the public view, 
Parades in deacon’s surplice fine— 
I see the gospel practised too, 
At the third cup of Chambertin. 
Fill, that I may feel 
If wine have power to heal ;— 
Yes! even in prison, all goes right— 
The medicine has restored my sight ! 


* At the last cup of Romanee, 
Mine eye, suffused with happy tears, 
Looked up to Freedom, crowned and gay 
With olive, rose, and wheaten ears. 
Maternal mildness guides the laws; 
The future wears no doubtful sign. 
The gates unclose—the bolt undraws— 
At the last cup of Chambertin. 
Fill, that I may feel 
If wine have power to heal ;— 
Yes! even in prison, all goes right— 
The medicine has restored my sight! 


“© Chambertin! O Romanée! 
With you, in one auspicious morn— 
The lover’s spell—Hope’s guiding ray— 
Illusion, gentle sprite, was born. 
24 
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To bless mankind, the bounteous fay, 
Delighted, bears her wand divine— 
’Tis now a stock of Romanée, 
And now a shoot of Chambertin. 
Fill, that I may feel 
If wine have power to heal :— 
Yes ! even in prison, all goes nght— 
The medicine has restored my sight!” . 


The following translation, from the new volume of Beranger, is by Dr. Bow- 
ring, the learned and celebrated editor of the Westminster Review. It has all 
the lively beauty of his former productions, tinctured with that spirit of sadness 
which gives such a peculiar charm to his writings. The reference in the second 
verse is to the mention made of the proceedings against the poet, in the king’s 
speech.* 


MY JOURS GRAS OF 1829. 


O good my king! I wish you joy, 
Although on me your rage has vent; 
And you have sent me to employ 
These festal hours in prison pent— 


* We cannot better introduce, than in this place, the following extracts from 
letters of this distinguished scholar, to Doctor Jacob Porter, of Plainfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and which that gentleman has sent us for insertion. They form, to 
Americans, an admirable comment on his principles ; and the feelings he expresses, 
will be warmly reciprocated by every liberal mind on this side of the Atlantic. 


* Lonpon, June 18, 1831. 
“TI am always much gratified by thinking of the privilege of correspondence which 
I have with so many kind, intelligent, and virtuous American friends. My heart 
often vibrates to and from the new country, many of my best affections are there. 


“ Borpeavx, April 1, 1833. 

“ The packet, which accompanied your letter, I have safely received, and I thank 
you very heartily for it. I have extreme pleasure in this intercommunication with 
transatlantic friends, and look to this exchange of good will and sympathy as worthy 
of all encouragement. I am never happier than in being allowed to diffuse those 
sentiments of affection with which America inspires us, and am pleased to feel the 
conviction strengthened, from day to day, that each country must derive felicity from 
the felicity of the other.” 
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Hard lot to lose such hours; but since 
It must be so, my bolt [’ll fling,— 
I can be rancorous as a prince— 


You'll pay the piper, good my King! 


In your most royal speech you call’d 
Me “ wicked ”—it was very kind: 

’*T was flattering to be so install’d— 
And I am perfectly resign’d. 

When sad and lonely in my ears 
The laughing shouts of Paris ring, 
The taste for satire re-appears— 
You'll pay the piper, good my King! 


With mouths well filled, and sparkling glass 
Like fools disguised in twenty ways, 

My friends forget the bard, alas! 

Even while they chant his favorite lays ; 
Midst them my muse would soon have lost 
Its sharp and penetrating sting, 

And pledged “the Clement” in a toast— 
You'll pay the piper, good my King ! 


Know you the giddy Lise let fall 

Her weary tears upon my fate : 

She went last evening to a ball, 

And said, “ Pshaw! now he’ll come too late.” 
It was my purpose, I aver, 

Our mutual happiness to sing ;— 

She has proved faithless—thank you, Sir!— 
You'll pay the piper, good my King! 


Your blind and cursed judges will 

On my old quiver try their strength— 
Know there’s an arrow sticking still, 

On which I wrote, “ For Charles the Tenth 
And spite of prison walls, and spite 

Of dungeon bars, I draw the string, 

And the sharp arrow takes its flight— 
You'll pay the piper, good my King! 
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ALL SAINTS’ EVE; 
OR, 
A RECOLLECTION OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


BY AN AMERICAN IN IRELAND. 


Bright and generous as the hearts of those it warmed, was the 
flame “that kindled on the hearth of Murthy Delany’s cottage, 
glowing through a volume of smoke on the merry night of All- 
hallowmass.* 

Obstinate in superstitions that countenance their festivities, and 
afford free scope to their wild theories of fairy agency, the unso- 
phisticated children of old Ireland devote this mght, with many 
others, to the indulgence of rev elry and song. 

Unshackled by the restraint of * ‘etiquette, ”—their hearts devo- 
ted to the hilarity of the passing hour, and reckless of cares that 
disturb them not at the moment,—the Irish peasantry enjoy those 
mirth-stirring festivals in the full flow of their lively temperament, 
with all the fervency of soul that native wit, native beauty, and 
native “ potteen,” can inspire, 

Few, however, regarded the observance of All-hallowmass, or 
All Saints’ Eve, as it is more generally termed, with such — 
attention to its enjoyments, as Murthy Delany himself. Never 
did he hail the return of that night, but the neighbors experi- 
enced the full tide of his hospitable influence, in the form of a 
plenteous entertainment. With a heart rich in its good nature, 
warm in its impulses, and blessed above the common lot in his 
circumstances, Murthy was enabled to indulge its generous 
promptings. Loved for the frankness of his disposition, the inge- 
nuous warmth that knows not to appreciate the good it engenders, 
respected for his industry, and happy in the affections of his family, 
he felt but little intimacy with the many miseries of existence, and 
held as much influence over his neighbors, as the landlord him- 
self. Murthy’s antipathies were confined to the Brunswicker and 
the Exciseman; those he detested to the utmost of Insh hate: 
but Daniel O’Connell and “ Ould Ireland” divided the throne of his 
affection with Kate herself. Such was Murthy Delany when our 
acquaintance first commenced, 


* In Scotland and the northern parts of Ireland this festival is celebrated as 
Hallow Eve. See Burns. 
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It is some three years since, that a stranger was observed ly- 
ing, on the road side, with a fractured leg; his horse qutly. brows- 
° e -* . °. ee ~ 
ing at some distance fronfhiim, outside thé yllage*ofAranure, in 


é Ss ancient “kingdom gf, Cunrf@mard.”* * It Wis my unfortunate 
“#e@self. My steed, perhaps to rid himself of his ignoble burden, begamy 
e 


to curvette and prange ang rear and plunge, in such an animat 
style, that I,@n@t the Most expert horseman in the world, was imme- 


~ diately laid prostigle4 the above mentyned pitiable condition. 
hj 


Somestwenty or y persons, who were returning from their 
day’s labgr, surrounded me, and with looks of the most charitable 
commisseration, bore me to the nearest cottage, the inmates of 
which réceived me with all the kindness that characterizes Irish 
hospitality. The Doctor was immediately sent for; he was fortu- 
nately at hand, and I soon had the pleasure of learning that my hurt 
was not of a very dangerous nature. My leg (unfortunate limb) 
was tortured into sanity ; but I found myself unable to venture on 
my journey, for a few weeks at least. ‘lhe time, however, passed 
more pleasantly than I could have imagined; and the individual 
night saw my invalidship in the midst of a merry group, who were, 
as usual, assembled at Murthy’s (for such was my host) to enjoy 
the customary observance of All Saints’ Eve. 

I was in such a situation by the hearth side, that it afforded me 
a full opportunity of observing those about me. 

Beside me was the village school master, who was placed there, 
as Murthy said, “ bekase as how he was the most fitest person 
to convarse wid the jontleman.” He was the Paddy Burnst of the 
village, and most of its inhabitants had been his “ scholards.” He 
was looked up to as an oracle. No wonder, then, if the pride of 
literature had transferred somewhat of its importance to his coun- 
tenance. No man could puzzle him in “ Vosther,”} or the “ manin 
collyumns,”§ from “ Abel, a man’s name,” to “ transubstantiation.” 
But place him on the hillock’s side, without the chapel, on a Sun- 
day, with the last Connaught Journal from Galway in his, hand, 
and the horn-cased spectacles on his nose, both equally venerable, 
a crowd of village politicians eagerly devouring his interpretations, 
then, indeed, was my learned neighbor in his element. Some fifty 
summers had numbered their existence, since he had first under- 
taken the office of instruction; and many a truant had he since 
lashed through the vistas of literature. For a long portion of this 
period had he acted as clerk to the Roman Catholic minister of 
the parish; and when, during the ceremony of mass, he delivéred 
the fatin responses, the astounded villagers recognised in him the 


* The western part of Galway, so called. 
+ Schoolmaster. See the popular song of that name. 
¢ Voster’s Arithmetic. § Spelling Book. 
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second literary character in the world. His age and infirmities, 


_ ev ged, hima toselinguish this exalted servitude, and one 
+: we em t anos 


i> 
~ 


ils suBgeWAgd the} ‘““Measther.”, 
On the opposite side, deShisin dhe 


y offasstao], (I octu eat 
{ilk onlythair in tke: houseg was seated on the hearth Murt sb 


mother; with some. other ariquafed esg their knees in such 
happy communion with their.chir,"as dent 

arity of the position. hey were gain ellis fragrance of their 
favorite leaf, through the medium of at“, dudee eRNPIPS> ge short 
that its tepid head was being kissed by the “reverehd*¥ainkles of, 
their aged cheeks. The} were watching the feats of cugning and 
activity, which were being performed by the younger _— of 
mine host, at the further end of the apartment, which alternately 
answered the purpose of kitchen and drawing room. ‘Their gossip 
was in Irish; but from the marked expression on their counte- 
nances and their many significant ejaculations, | could ascertain that 
age was, even on this scene, as on others, acting its peculiar part ; 
scattering contempt on the march of modern degeneracy, and ex-' 
tolling the superior excellence of its own early days. 

It were an endless task to relate the variety of tricks performed 
by both sexes. Some were collected around a tub of cold water. 
diving for Jn apple; others were endeavoring, in a variety of 
forms, by spells, and incantations, to learn who was the fated partner 
of their future fortunes. 

The “ gossoons”* were active in doing mischief. The skirt of 
one man’s coat they nailed to a long form, and then set fire to a 
heap of straw under his feet. ‘In the effort to escape he left the 
skirt behind him. ~~ 

Retired from the vulgar gaze, I could observe the young lover 
pour the soft pleading of his passion into the ear of his mistress, 
rich in the glowing expression of his native tongue ; while she, 
smiling modesty, seemed to check with a sweetness that provoked 
repetition. 

The spirit of “ potteen” thawed every care from their hearts ; 
and, as it circulated, so did the song. I did not understand the 
themes of their sweet wild melodies—but they told deeply to the 
heart. 

During the commencement of the evening, my neighbour, the 
schoolmaster, laid such close siege to my attention, that I could 
scarcely observe any other, and 1 was almost worried to death by 
his political inquiries. At length. however, the spirit of story-tell- 
ing began to prevail, and this relieved me from his importunity. 

Fatigued by exercise, and longing to gratify their passion for the 
fictitious, all began to collect round the fire, and deep was the at- 


* Little boys. 


ypr@B the fam\i- , 
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tention given to the detail of their country’s legends. Many atale 
was told, till it at length came to the turn of a tall, gaunt, gray 
headed old woman to favor the audience with a story. She began, 
and, as my neighbour afterwards informed me, hers was a tale of 
horror. At first she spoke in a low, deep, emphatic tone, then in 
such a strain of pathos, that elicited tears from even the men; her 
energy, rising with.her subject, a keen expression of awe was visi- 
ble among all. I, myself, as if I understood, watched her with the 
utmostintensity, Conscious of nothing but the engrossing events 
of her legend, she rose up—there was very beauty in her action— 
her voice swelled as she spoke, so earnest in her recital, till it be- 
came high and shrill, as ie arrived at the crisis of her story. She 
ended—a murmur of terror succeeded: some crossed themselves, 
some drew their stools closer to the rest. ‘Their pipes hung idle 
on the nether lips of the old “ crones,” and an unbroken silence 
prevailed for some seconds—when, suddenly, the ponderous fist of 
mine host came thundering on the table. All leaped upon their 
feet as if the “ Pookah”* himself had come in among them—but to 
their astonishment succeeded peals of laughter that rung through 
the roof. Such is the variability of Irish character. 

“ Arragh, Kate, ma Cholleen,”t uttered Murthy, in all the richness 
of his native brogue, “ Divil adhrop of the stileee is here to dhrive 
away the fear, that Moll there is after puttin into us. Run ‘a 
cushla’} an bring us a wee wee dhrop more.”. Kate, Murthy’s wife, 
and a fair sample of Cunnemara loveliness, hastened to obey the 
mandate of her lord. “ I beg your honor’s pardon for throwing you 
into sich a flustrification, (continued he, addressing himself to me, 
for being in rather a nervous mood, I felt somewhat alarmed,) but 
thin, your honor, take a small dhrop more o’ the stuff, (bad luck 
saze the gaugers, for a theevin set, if they could I wouldn’t have 
it,) it “ill make you quite nate intirely, intirely—bether nor all the 
pois’n the Dochther could be afther givin you.” 

Mrs. Delany entered, as he spoke, bearing in either hand a jug 
amply replenished with the insidious beverage, which Murthy so 
eloquently styled the “ crathur.” 

He filled a large cup which he presented tome. 1 would be ex- 
cused, but it was in vain, and to persist in refusing would be to 
insult my host, for the [mish peasant is a very tyrant in hospitality, 
so I even took it without a murmur. He filled another for himself 
and the men followed hisexample. ‘Then, turning to me, his eves 
glistening as he spoke, “ By the sowl o’ Murthy Delia, but it is 


* The “ Pookah” is an imaginary monster, supposed to be all powerful on 
All Saints’ Night. It is hardly possible to describe the dread which the Irish 
peasantry entertain for this, the most terrible being of their popular superstition. 

+ Oh then, Kate, my girl. 


} A term of endearment. It signifies literally, pulse of my heart. 
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my own sel’ that knows as how your honor is one o’ the raal—your 
face is the thrue blue.” “Is it! said I turning to my neighbor in 
the utmost surprise, not immediately recognising the intent of 
Murthy’s rather equivocal expression, A laugh at my simplicity 
followed, but the “ measther” never deigned to relax the ngidity 
of his countenance, while he answered, with all the consequence 
of a man that understands two languages, “ he manes that your 
visinogominy (the learned autocrat of the village loved to indulge 
in big words) is one 0’ the right sort.” “ Och, my sowl, if it ben’t ; 
so axin your pard’n,” continued Murthy, “if it isn’t offinsive 
—shoch on diaoul ug a Sassenach.” My interpreter whispered, 
“ that manes—the devil to the Brunswickers.” In a second, every 
one raised a cup, brimming with “native,” to his lips, and at a 
single pull the contents were drained. A wild “ hurra” echoed 
through the house, while many and deep were the execrations that 
followed, heaped upon the heads of their oppressors. The girls 
sat modestly silent—but smiling their acclamations. 

By this time, the multiplicity of their potations seemed to have 
considerably softened the hearts of the men. Their eyes glowed 
with love and affection, and uttered volumes to the girls. ‘Hands 
were shaken with warmth, and professions of friendship expressed ; 
even the “measther” looked less proudly—though I have been told 
his features never knew the luxury of a smile 

It was at this juncture, that Murthy himself was loudly called on 
fora song. “ Athin, is it ya song yez id be axin from Murthy 
Delany, ye gossoons, whin I never didn’t sing at all at all; but itis 
mysel that won’t disappont yez, for if I can’t sing, faix I can tala 


shto 
ion Kate, agra,”* proceeded Murthy, “don’t be sham’t 

intirely, ase I’m jist goin to tal them all about it. How I took’d 
you away from your father’s, whin I frecken’d them all, wid that 
raw-mash of an Omadhaun,t that think’d to marry you ; an how you 
took’d away the forthin wid you, an how we were married, an onal 
but it would be impossible to relate the many preliminary “ 
hows” of Murthy, so we come to the pith and marrow of his _. 

“Your honor musht know,” said he, addressing himself particu- 
larly to me, “ whin I was a ‘ gossoon’ the divil a wilder sowl was 
in the village than my own four bones.” “Thrue for you,” inter- 
rupted my neighbour, as perhaps the recollection of Murthy’ S ex- 
cesses flashed across his memory. “Thrue for you,” said his 
mother; and “thrue for you,” echoed the ancient association around 
her. “ Thrue for me,” resumed Murthy, “ and divil a one in the 
village was I afear’d of but the measther there and my mother. 
So I threwnt my book one fine mornin into the fire, and scamper’d 
away, I didn’t know where wid mysel, to seek my forthin ; so thin 


* Kate, my love. + Great fool. t Flung. 
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I was’nt afear’d of nobody at all at all. Well, to be sure; ‘on :[; 
wint, walkin an walkin, til [ kem to Shpiddle, but I didn’t shtop: 
there ; so from Shpiddle I goes to Coshla—and I didn’t shiop 
there nather. So I went from Coshla along by the say side, listnin 
to the waves roarin like mad, an lashin the rocks for the bare life. 
Thinks I to myself, yerra, Murthy Delany, where are you going to, 
at all at all—laving your poor ould mother. (It isint mysel that 
sis it, mother, but I felt sore and sad for lavin you,) runnin for all 
the world like a wild goose thro the counthry, without a praty to 
ate—nor the face to ax for one. Och, murder, sis I, but 
there’s no help for it now, at any rate.” It would be impossible 
to follow Murthy through his various circumlocutions. He got 
into the employment of a comfortable farmer, with whom he re- 
mained until years matured him into strength and manhood. He 
was acknowledged to be the stoutest ‘‘ boy” in the village, and 
acquired the character of a “ strapping fellow” among the girls. 

But none thought more of Murthy than Cathleen O’Driscoll the 
farmer’s daughter. She was a mere child when he first came to 
the neighborhood, but she was even then attached to him, and in- 
creasing with her years, what was affection in the child, became 
love—devoted love, in the woman. ‘The passion was mutual, nor 
was it long concealed. “ And may be,” says Murthy, turning to 
his Kate who was blushing crimson at the frankness of her lord, 
“may be I wasn’t the ‘ Bouchal”® that giv’d the smack on your 
own two lips, whin you tould me in the meadow that no one would 
be the bether o’ you but mysel. By my sowl, they were the purty 
lips thin—nor are they now itsel, faix, the worse o’ the wear. 
Well, to be sure—” but we must continue the relation for Murthy. 

Justly did the poet doubt whether the course of true love ever yet 
ran smooth. A wealthier wooer came; and poor Kate was order- 
ed by her father, to prepare for a bridegroom, to whom she was 
certainly to be united on the approaching night of All Saints’ Eve. 
Evil tidings are seldom long in reaching us. That very night a 
whisper, “en passant,” from Kate, was sufficient to put Murthy in 
full possession of his misery. 

hat was to be done? No chance of an elopement offered ; 

for her wary father kept a strict eye on her—conscious that her 
love was interested, though his suspicions fell not immediately on 
any one. Some sleepless nights passed over the lovers, and not 
even was there an opportunity to pour the expression of their mu- 
tual misery into each other’s bosom. But we must let Murthy tell 
the remainder of his own story. 

“ Well, by gor, thinks I to mysel, not makin it known to nobody, 
I'll go to father Patt. himsel, an if he has a dhrop of blood in his 
vanes, he’ll do me a sarvice—for you see, what made me so bould 


* The boy. 
25 
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intirely upon the Sogarth,* was kase I kilt myself savin him, when 
he was drownded in the say, afther tumblin out o’ Mick Mulroo- 
ny’s boat ina squall. So afther biddin the top o’ the mornin to his 
raverince, I ups and I tals him how Kate was the jewel o’ my heart, 
an how she loved me bether nor all the world, an how her father 
was causin her for to marry, an how the thoughts o’ it was killin 
her intirely ; an sure enough, I persuaded him downright how I’d 
put an ind to my life if I wasn’t the man to get her. Och, to be 
sure, his raverince (good luck to him) was mightily taken whin he 
heerd me talk so big on the the head o’ it, an being quite frecken’d, 
he begun preachin an preachin to mysilf. ‘Och,’ sis I, ‘beggin your 
honor’s raverince’s pardon, (for the measther there always toult me 
to be mannerly,) [’m quite detarmint on the thing, and if you won’t 
do one good turn to sarve another, (tiching him on the head o’ the 
sarvice | did him,) the blood of a fellow crathur be on ye all.’ 
‘Yerra, Murthy, you unchristhin dog,’ says he, ‘ whot is that you're 
afther sayin at all at all.’ ‘ I said, my say, your raverence,’ sis I, 
shtill lookin mighty glum an sour. So wid that he begun sayin a 
‘pattern avee,’t but shtill I look’d as big as ever. 

“*¢ Murthy,’ sis he, at last, ‘sure av I could, you’d have her wid 
all the vanes o’ my heart.’ ‘Thank your worship,’ sis I, ‘but if you’d 
only help us a bit, there’s a chance yit.’ ‘ Ker dhe shin, ma 
Bouchal !’ sis he, manin what chance is that, an spakin quite succhorat 
to mysel. ‘I'll tal your worship,’ sis I. ‘ To-morrow, bein All- 
hallowmass, on the night o’ the mornint she’s to be married to one 
o’ the Darmodys, payin no respict to the ‘ good people,’§ nor the 
* Pookah,’ as your raverince knows: well, beggin the Pookah’s 
pard’n, I'll jist make him o’ mysel,|| (axin my own pard’n too, an 
your raverince’s, for mekkin the requist;) av you'll jist lave the bit 
of a sthaggeen{ at the door, saddle an all, mekkin out to be in a 
mighty grit hurry away, tho’ you needn’t be in no hurry at all; 
an whin the ‘ Pookah,’ that ’ill be me, God forgiv me, for puttin 
sich a lie upon mysel, comes roarin an blazinin about the house 
av you'll run for the life o’ you, purtending to be mightily taken 
wid fear, divil a sowl in the place but what ill folly your raverince, 
barrin Kate an the coult, an I'll be bail they folly me.’ ‘ Orra, 
Murthy, agra,’ sis he, ‘sure you wouldn’t hould sich a notion in 
your pate. ‘ Beadhershin,’ sis I, ‘so as you wo’nt save a man 
as saved you,’ still hittin him on the tindher spot, ‘ good by to 
Murthy Delany.” I was hurrin away for the bare life, though I 
wasn’t in no hurry at all at all, whin his raverince bawls out afther 
me, ‘ come back, you unchristhin baste; come back here. Och, 
did I ever think that an ignoramush, like the likes o’ you, would 
make an Omadhaun o’ me, but you did me a sarvice, Murthy, an 
you may make a fool o’me now.’ I took the sogarth at his word, 


* Priest. +t A Pater and Ave. } Sweetly. 
§ Fairies. i Put on his appearance. | Horse. 
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an off I wint to make my Cholleen’s heart as light as my own. So 
I tould her how father Patt consinted to lind us the lore of his 
baste, and how [| was to frickin them ail, an how whin they run’d 
away from the Pookah, manin mysei, she was to run away wid 
him, manin me.” 

We must pass over Murthy’s rather tedious description of the 
meeting between the two clans, the Darmodys and the O’Driscolls, 
suffice it to say, it was as magnificent as a Cunnemara procession 
could be. Murthy thus continued: “ Well, to be sure, the night 
com’d at last, as by course it should, an wid it cum’d father Patt. 
‘Put his raverince’s coult into the shtable, Shawneen,”* sis 
O’Driscoll to one o’ the gossoons, that was standin near him. 
‘ No,’ sis the Sogarth, ‘lave him where I tied him, for I must be 
goin from yez jist now, to tind a chrishning at the tother ind o’ the 
parish,’ an wid that he winked knowingly at mysel. My heart 
laped into my throttle as he sid the word. All is mght enough now, 
thinks I, so I takes a wee dhrop o’ the crathur, to keep the life in 
me, an out I slips, nobody bein’ the wiser. 

“ Off I goes to the gardin; an there I threwnt a cow’s hide over 
me intirely, wid the horns stickin out as nathur’l as possible; an 
faix, as Kate tould me afther, I look’d worse nor the devil himsel. 
I thin gits a bundle o’ hay an walks quietly to the door. To be sure, 
| thrimbled a wee bit whin I peeps in the windee, an sees father 
Patt jist goin to begin the sarvice, and Kate thrimblin too by the 
side o’ the Ogaunach,f that think’d to take her from me. ‘ Ma churp 
an Diaoul,’} sis I, Christ pard’n me for cursin ; an setten fire to the 
hay, without sayin by your lave nor nothin at all, I jumps in in the 
the middle o’ the flure, bringin the door along wid me. The ‘ Poo- 
kah,’ the ‘ Pookah,’ roared his raverince, an he run’d away like 
mad. The ‘ Pookah,’ the ‘Pookah,’ sis thim all, an away they 
scampered afther father Patt, screechin an roarin, an I screechin 
an roarin louder nor any o’ them, nor thim all. Well, to be sure, there 
they run’d an run’d, I pitchin the hay all blazin afther thim, fallin on 
top o’ one another, min, womins, childhers an all into a wee room; 
whin Kate (God bless you ‘Ma Cushla,’ tis yoursel that did it nate- 
ly,) turns the key in the door an lift thim all sprawlin within. ‘ Mur- 
thy, Murthy, agra,’ cries father Patt, ‘don’t take away the coult tal 
you let me out at any rate. Och, Mavrone,|| ’'msmoth’rin for the life 
o’me.’ ‘ It isn’t ill manners, your raverince, sis I, while I was placin 
Kate behint me on the bit of a ‘ sthaggeen ; an I’d do it jist now, 
only I wouldn’t do it for the head o’ me, manin I’m in sich a 
divil o’ a hurry.’ 

* Johnny. + Throwing. 

¢ An expression of great contempt, hardly translateable. 

§ My corpse to thedevil. It is said the Trish language is richer in the expres- 
sions of blessing and cursing than any other. 

| An interjection implying a peculiar despair ; it is one of the many expressions 
in the aboriginal Irish language to which no translation could do justice. 








— Music of the Heart.  =—~=CSW Sept. 


“ May be we shtop’d or shtaid tal we put our four feets upon my 
mother’s thrashold; an may be her ould heart didn’t warm to her 
son an his Colleen.’ Kate was Mrs. Delany next day, and the 
childhers that thought to be Darmody’s ar mine now. Sthrange 
enough, she brought cash ‘ galore,’ wid her, for it was the pride 0” 
the O’Driscolls, (they bein an ould ancient stock,) to fasten the 
daughter’s forthin about her neck, whin she was goin to be giv’d 
away. 

“His raverince got the baste (God bless her) next day, an a 
‘Bonov’* to boot, an her ould father’s heart warms as much to Kate 
Delany now as it did to Kate O’Driscoll afore. So let us take a 
— dhrop more, boys, an dhrink long life to ALL SAINTS’ 

VE.” 


_* A little pig; an instance of great generosity on Murthy’s part on his mar- 
riage festival. 


THE MUSIC OF THE HEART. 


There is music in the waters, and music in the breeze, 
And music in the sunny lawns and music in the trees; 
There is music o’er the earth and music on the sea, 

And all its blended harmonies dwell, my love, in thee. 


For music’s but the embodied voice of all the thousand tones, 

Whose influence o’er this lovely world each thrilling bosom owns; 
The tones of gladness, life, and power, impressed upon the whole, 
Which, though they speak not to the sense, have magic for the soul. 


And thus, though bright perfection may thy dazzling charms enhance, 
Though beauty lights thy noble form and trembles in thy glance ; 
I deeper love the voiceless spell like silence in the flower, 

Which gives my thoughts a purer shrine, and thee a sweeter power. 


The spell of unborn ecstacies, which words may not define, 

But which, with more than earthly ties, my spirit links to thine ; 
The spell which in this narrow life speaks of a better part, 

And wakens in its weariness, the music of the heart. 5S. D. L. 
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HISTORICAL BALLADS. 


NO. III.—GERMAN. 
DER ERLENK@NIG.—BY GOETHE, 
TRANSLATED BY MR. E. FEHRMAN. 


Who rides, who rides, in a night so wild ? 

It is the fond father with his child ; 

It clasps him close and he holds him fast, 
Close, close, and warm from the biting blast. 


Why shrinks he, why hides he his face in his hands ? 
“ Oh! see, father, yonder the Erleking stands, 

Grim lord of terror, with crown and spear.” 

“ Peace, peace, dear child, there’s naught to fear.” 


“ Come, lovely boy, come let’s away ; 

I'll play with thee the live long day, 

With sweetest of flowers I'll crown thy head, 
And the loveliest fairies shall guard thy bed.” 


“ My father, dear father, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erleking whispers so low in mine ear.” 
“ Be quiet, my son, in my bosom thou’rt lying, 
T hear but the wind in the bare branches sighing.” 


“ My dearest boy, if thou’lt go with me, 

My daughters shall tend thee right daintily, 

And by thee their nightly watch they shall keep, 

And shall sing, and shall dance, and shall rock thee to sleep.” 


“ My father, dear father, and seest thou not 

The Erleking’s daughters in yon dark spot ?” 

“ T see, my son, but the gray willow trees ; 

How they nod and they bow in the evening breeze.” 


“ T love thee, must have thee, then haste to obey; 
And art thou not willing—I’ll tear thee away !” 
“ My father, dear father, now guard me from ill; 


His eyes flash with fire, his grasp is so chill.” 
The father shudders, he spurs his good steed, 


He rides, he rides, at his utmost speed : 
Through toil and through danger his way he sped, 
He reaches his own court—but his child was dead! 
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NO. IV.-—ITALIAN, 


THE DEATH OF CONRADIN. 


In the furious contest which took place between the empire and the church, 
in the thirteenth century, the Emperor Frederic the second was deposed by 
Pope Innocent the fourth, and his kingdom of the two Sicilies given to Charles 
of Anjou, brother to Louis 1X. of France. Manfred, brother of the Emperor, and 
Regent of the kingdom, during the minority of his infant grandson Conradin, 
successfully defended the rights of his ward for ten years, but was defeated and 
killed at the battle of Grandella. Conradin, then in the seventeenth year of his 
age, marched from Germany, and ably conducted a violent war against Anjou. 
He was defeated at the battle of Tagliacozzo, A. D. 1268, and betrayed into the 
power of his rival, who atrociously ordered him to be publicly executed. He 
died with a magnanimity worthy of his pretemgions and his race; to the last 
resisting all overtures of compromise. On thiigeaffold, one touching burst of 
agony alone escaped him—it was “Oh! my mother, my mother !” but suddenly 
recollecting himself, he flung his glove among the crowd, as a gauntlet of defi- 
ance to Anjou, and bowed his head to the executioner. 

His cause was afterwards espoused by Peter, king of Arragon, who, after a long 
and desperate war, drove Anjou from the kingdom, and took his son and heir 
prisoner. 

In Conradin became extinct the celebrated house of Swabia, the head of the 
Ghibelin faction; and, for a period of several hundred years, the most powerful 
in the world ; holding, in its own right, the Empire of the West, and the crowns 
of Germany, Lombardy, and the two Sicilies. 


Thronged was proud Naples’ marble square 
With many a form of fierce and fair ; 

And thousand mail clad bands were nigh, 
When Anjou sternly ordered there 


Young Conradin to.die. 


Thronged was each lofty colonnade, 
With every form and every grade ; 
Yet mixed with many a pitying gaze, 
That thus, that youth who empires sway’d 
Should end his days. 
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How every heart thrilled deep with awe, 
As all the slow procession saw 

Silent ascend the dismal height, 
Where Conrad’s blood, by conquest’s law, 


Should seal proud Anjou’s right. 


No fitting haze obscured the day; 
But banners streamed in the golden ray, 

And bright mails flashed in the cloudless sun— 
Yet o’er the crowds a hushed gloom lay— 
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When that work of death begun. 


The youthful Conrad quivered not, 
As he looked his last from that fearful spot ; 
But he proudly surveyed each peopled wall ; 
And he firmly stood, as he bravely fought, 
The monarch all, 


With crosier and cross, gowned monks were there, 
And holy men with their books of prayer ; 
While Anjou’s chiefs, with earnest might, 
Besought the prince with idle care 
To then transfer his right. 


He heard them, and their suit denied ; 
Yet other thoughts he ill could hide— 
And words he vainly strove to smother, 
Burst through his anger and his pride— 
They were “ My Mother!” 


But if those touching memories, then, 
Softened his heart to earth again, 
A sterner feeling soon awoke; 
And, turning to the holy men, 
He proudly spoke : 


“ From hundred emperors and kings, 
With Conrad’s blood, his title springs ; 
And mindful of that lineage high, 
The right he to the scaffold brings 
With him shall die! 
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“'To yon assembled crowds beneath, 
My wrongs—my vengeance, I bequeath— 
This gauntlet glove to them I fling, 
That all may know while yet I breathe 
I live a king.” 


He said—and far as strength could throw— 
His silken glove he flung below— 
Arms clanged around and trumpets blew 
But who had found they ne’er could know 
The symbol that he threw. 





Another moment, and the crowd 
Saw Conrad to the block had bowed— 
They heard the axe—they saw the gore 
And Swabia’s heir—the brave—the proud 
Conradin was no more ! 


* * * * + * * * 


His death was not unmourned, unwept ; 
Nor long his catise in silence slept— 
The cry of blood from all arose, 


And soon dark Charles felt he kept 
A heritage of foes. 


Arm, Anjou, Arm !—That glove bequeathed, 
Has many a lance and sword unsheathed :— 
Fierce Arragon has hailed the sign, 
And dread defiance round is breathed 
To thee and thine. 


Weep, Anjou, weep '!—that silken glove | 

Now waves triumphant hosts above : 
Thy kingdom’s lost—thy armies fled ; 

For all but vainly strove against 


That gauntlet from the dead. 





i 
| 
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THE BURIAL GROUND AT NEW-HAVEN. 


BY B. EDWARDS, ESQ. 


“ Let vanity adorn the marble tomb 
“ With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown.” 
BEATTIE. 


All country church yards are interesting, without being gloomy. If 
we could even forget Gray’s Exrey, and all the pleasure we have en- 
joyed in reading that charming composition, yet would an ancient rural 
place of tombs possess its attractions, so long as we retain a particle of 
sentimental or antiquarian curiosity in our souls, 

And who, among Americans, has not heard of the beautiful cemetery 
of New-Haven? It has been the theme of more frequent praise among us 
than any other receptacle of the dead, save only the celebrated Pere 
La Chaise at Paris—the paragon of burial places; yet few, without 
seeing it, have formed any notion of its appearance ; and such as have 
often walked through its poplar avenues, may perhaps be told of some- 
thing they omitted to notice. 

To this pretty spot, the verdant and decorated resting place of nu- 
merous dead, I propose to conduct the attention of my gentle reader ; 
and, possessing such qualification for a guide as local knowledge can 
supply, I hope to find some particulars, in the course of our ramble, 
that may be worth a few minutes of quiet, but not melancholy con- 
templation. 

We go to it as to a country church yard; for albeit, there is, in fact, 
no church hard by, and it is not quite in the country, nor, to speak with- 
out fear of giving offence, absolutely in a village; yet it must be so 
considered, or it can excite but little interest. 

Nor is it any disparagement of the growing and wealthy city of its 
location, to say that the much admired burial ground retains its rural 
aspect and its village character. New-Haven has, indeed, been changed 
from a lovely village to a dull and ostentatious city ; but the alteration 
is, in many respects, much for the worse. It has gained in three storied 
brick houses, and lofty stores, large hotels, and showy churches, besides 
a superb specimen of architectural simulation in the State House, with 
huge doric columns that pretend to be of marble, which they only mock, 
as Hamlet’s players imitate human nature, ‘‘ most abominably.”” We 
must likewise own, that boarding schools have multiplied, and barouches 
have superseded wagons; but alas! for the departed characteristics of 
a plainer age, the cottage-like dwellings, the peacefulness of the shaded 
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streets, the simplicity of manners and of dress, of hospitality and social 
intercourse, the pervading ‘* ornament of a meek and quiet spirit,” 
that made New-Haven a refreshment to the eye and to the heart of 
every visiter, accustomed to the noise and glare of larger towns. 

In some parts, however, including the streets that lead immediately 
to the burial ground, the alteration is less obvious. The footways re- 
main chiefly unpaved, and are shaded by lofty elms; the houses are 
mostly of the older pattern, and the birds have not been scared away 
from the neat enclosures. 

The cemetery, itself, seems perfectly rural ; for few houses are near 
it, and they are screened from view by umbrageous trees. It isa large 
and elevated plain, of more than fifteen acres, computing by the mea- 
surement of the eye alone, with a front of about two hundred yards. 
Almost every part of the ground commands an extensive prospect, 
reaching over the fields intersected by the new canal, and bounded by 
hills at the distance of some miles, covered with woods; the view em- 
braces also the picturesque cliffs called West Rock, and is limited, in 
another direction, by a nearer elevation, upon which Mr. Hillhouse, of 
deserved celebrity in the literary world, has placed a conspicuous and 
elegant dwelling. The groves that mantle this eminence hide a part, 
only, of the crags and precipices of Last Rock, and on three sides, at 
least, the landscape i is such as a painter would love to remember. 

The entrance is, in village fashion, free and unforbidden ; no locked- 
up gates, as is the mode in cities, remind the visiter that grave yards 

may be sought with other purposes than those of harmless contempla- 
tion; and the many openings left in the white paling seem to invite an 
examination of the ground, 

A space which occupies\more than half the surface is thickly planted 
with poplars, that have outlasted the brief term during which that short- 
lived tree ever retains its beauty in our climate; they look sickly and 
blighted, but still give some shade, and serve to shew the original limits 
of the enclosure, which has been since enlarged by the addition of se- 
veral acres. 

Great part of the ground is plotted out into little parallelograms divi- 
ded by a whitened strip of board fastened to low standing posts, and 
marked with the name of the head of the family for whose use each 
space is allotted; but the first glance impresses the stranger with the 
very unequal distribution of the monuments; some of which are clustered 
together so closely as almost to touch, while large intermediate vacan- 
cies yet wait for their destined tenants. The great proportion of tombs 
in the form of what is called by the stone cutters an obelisk, though 
certainly not much resembling the ancient structure of that name, is 
also very striking; but urns, placed on handsome pedestals, and 
many of them, very inappropriately, upon the pinnacle of a pyramidal 
support, are very common, and are mingled with a few cippt, or broken 
columns, and a small number of the classic Roman shape, surrounded 
with countless table monuments and upright slabs; in all of which the 
greatest variety of material may be seen, from the purest white marble 
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of Italy, and the beautiful green of the Milford quarry, to the ugly red 
sandstone, the sober brown, and the rough gray granite. 

Entering from the corner nearest to the centre of the town, the stran- 
ger is attracted toward a cluster of monuments that are crowded very 
closely together, and he is induced to pass by a number of tombs in or- 
der to see why so many occupy so confined a space. It is the portion 
of ground originally allotted to Yale College, but with a very insufficient 
consideration of the casualties to which students, as well as their teachers, 
are liable. Young men are apt enough to suppose, as to their own fate, it 
is very improbable that death will think of them, who so rarely bestow 
a thought on him, but the sober minded elders that planned this re- 
ceptacle, must have been strangely forgetful of the lessons upon life’s 
uncertainty, so commonly presented by tomb stones. Already the de- 
signated space is covered with marble structures, and a supplemental 
Jot is appropriated for the College, in the new part of the cemetery. 

Of the youths here commemorated, some appear to have died far 
away from their friends and homes: there is additional sadness in the 
idea of death under such circumstances, especialiy for the young. On 
these costly monuments we find the names of youths from Louisiana, 
Mississippi, both Carolinas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maine, Massachusetts, 
and New-York, besides some whose residence had been less remote. 
But the whole number is not so great as to speak against the salubrity 
of the College. 

It is surprising, indeed, that so few students die in all such institu- 
tions. When we think how often emulation excites to excessive eflorts, 
how little attention has been, generally, paid to gymnastic exercises, 
how the young stomach is tasked to make up by vigor of digestion, for 
the neglectful cookery ofa college kitchen, and how much the immature 
constitution is racked by the dissipation into which all, but the extremely 
studious, are more or less enticed to enter, by the example which the 
young freshman finds established in the habits of the higher classes; the 
marvel, after all, is that so much is borne and so many go safely 
through—not that a few should fall victims to the experiment. 

New-Haven is now so populous, that it affords an abundance of every 
kind of pleasure that can allure young men into pernicious indulgence. 
Unguarded youth is not always proof against such temptations ; and 
the evil is perhaps inseparable from all seminaries thus situated. If 
young men must be withdrawn from the eyes of parents, and lodged, 
for the purpose of education, in large numbers together, the safer place 
for such a collection of combustibles will ever be in a village so small 
as not to supply the means of dissipation. The safest position, of all, 
is at home ; and a College placed in the midst of a large city, where the 
students continue to reside under the watchful observance of elder 
friends, is less perilous, though it may not afford so great an opportunity 
for varied instruction, 

But, what heresy is this?) Can anything be thought of within the 
walls of a Presbyterian College, besides Greek, and mathematics, and 
philosophy, with a little poetry or theology for recreation? Yes; 
much beside all this ; and it were silly affectation to deny it. The op- 
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portunity of improvement is given, but tutors can do no more. Many 
a bottle of wine has been opened under the roof of Mother Yale ; and 
many a larking expedition has been started from the inspiration thus 
derived. The memoirs of Dr. Dwight set forth how much temptation 
he had to resist, in his collegiate course; and if any of the present 
under-graduates ever come to the honor of a biography, a similar claim 
may perhaps be justly alleged in his behalf. 

Yet it is a good school, and deserves our best wishes. Three hundred 
and fifty students now compose its four regular classes, besides a few 
attendants upon the lectures in the departments of law, medicine, and 
divinity. Of the whole number, about two thirds are natives of Con- 
necticut ; and very few, indeed, come from the states beyond the Dela- 
ware. 

Let us turn our attention to the tombs again. Here lies a very ce- 
lebrated man—Timotuy Dwicut; who swayed the sceptre of the 
College from 1795 till 1817, and closed a life, of extraordinary influ- 
ence over the minds of his compeers, at the still vigorous age of sixty- 
four, and in the unfaded lustre of his fame. One incident of his life 
and character is really wonderful; it is stated that when but twenty- 
three years old he lost the use of his eyes, so as seldom afterwards to be 
able to read or write more than fifteen minutes in the twenty-four hours, 
and yet, in spite of this most serious impediment, he became one of the 
most learned theologians, and voluminous authors in the world. 

His published system of theology is valued, both here and in Great 
Britain, as the most complete and erudite in the English language ; and 
his sermons, though chiefly penned by an amanuensis from his oral dic- 
tation, are remarkable for purity of style, and condensation of thought. 

The elegant green marble obelisk, that is inscribed with his epitaph, 
in the Latin language, and with gilded letters, seems appropriate to the 
richness (so to speak,) of his living character, and-the stately dignity 
perhaps a little excessive, of his personal deportment. He certainly 
never forgot that he was a president; but it is also true, that he was 
not less mindful of his duties than of his dignities. 

His theological doctrines are threatened with an eclipse, by the more 
recent teachings of the very schools that he labored to rear; but his 
writings will be sought for, as a rich mine of biblical learning and con- 
troversial logic, even by those who withhold their assent from his con- 
clusions; and the ** admodum reverendus,” carved upon his monument, 
will be allowed to have been a just tribute of respect, long after the 
gilding of the letters shall be worn away from the marble. 

Close by this tomb, stands that of his predecessor Ezra Stiies, also 
a man of high estimation in his day. The precursor of * Stiles, was the 
reverend and learned Mr. Thomas Clap, a truly great man,” according 
to the record of his tomb stone. The president of a College was in 
the last century, ex-officio, a ‘* great man,” and Clap may individually 
have merited the title fully; but he died in 1767, and his name is al- 


ready fading in the twilight of antiquity—for even such true greatness 
does not secure an immortality of fame. 
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And here is a tomb that deserves the notice of every man that values 
purity of purpose and refinement of sentiment, as things not often met 
with in this world. Beneath this obelisk of verd antique, or Milford 
marble, are placed the remains of Marrnew Durron, than whom a 
better or a kindlier man may not be easily found. The gentlest teacher, 
and, in his earlier years, particularly successful in forming the female 
mind, he succeeded in imparting great purity of moral taste along with 
the soundest practical instruction. He died in 1825; and his epitaph 


is worth a perusal, for it is all true; and that, perhaps, is no common 
praise. 


“Professor Dutton was greatly distinguished for strength of intellect and for the 
clearness and precision with which he communicated his ideas to others, for 
amiableness of disposition, and faithfulness in the discharge of every duty. 
He graduated at Yale College 1808, and wasa tutor from 1810 to 1814; was 
a minister of the congregational church at Stratford from 1814 to 1822, and 
from that time till his death, was professor of mathematics and natural phi- 


losophy in Yale College. Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
end be like his. 


The most remarkable of these college monuments, in point of ap- 
pearance, is that of Dr. Naruan Smiru, professor of Surgery, a man 
of distinction in his profession, and father of the accomplished professor 
Smith, of the Baltimore Medical School. The monument is of dark 
stone, and is modelled after the tomb of Scipio, so familiar to us in the 
pictures of Roman antiquities. There are two others, of the same style, 
in this cemetery ; under one are the remains of Ext Wurrtney, the il- 
lustrious inventor of the cotton-gin, certainly the most beneficial me- 
chanical improvement ever made by American ingenuity, excepting, 
only, the application of steam to the purposes of navigation. 

The other of these copies of Scipio’s tomb, was erected by the Colo- 
nization Society, in honor of Asuman, their first agent at Liberia. 
He died here at an early age, a victim to the unwholesome climate to 
which he had been led by his philanthropic spirit, and whence he re- 
turned too late to recover from its fatal effects. 

These Roman tombs, though very showy, are unsuitable for their 
purpose ; the space for inscription is small, and yet the whole structure 
is inconveniently large. 

In saying that Mr. Dutton’s epitaph is true, I would not imply that 
any one of the many around us is not so; but it is difficult to believe 
that they are all impartial in the estimates of character which they hold 
up to our admiration. If half are true, New-Haven must have been 
singularly blessed in the virtues of her sons and daughters, for a greater 
number of perfectly good men and saintlike women appear to have 
been buried here, than ever were known to live within any bundred 
leagues square of the earth’s surface. But the language of fond and 
exaggerated eulogium, is often the only way in which the mourner can 
give sorrow vent. __ 


** The grief that does not speak,” says Shakspeare, ‘‘ whispers the 
o’erfraught heart and bids it break.” 
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The mvurner’s heart is relieved when he has appealed, by a monu- 
mental inscription, to strangers and posterity, for sympathy in the deep 
sense of an irreparable loss. Such appeals, alas! are generally vain ; 
but they are interesting, as expressions of the heart’s intensest feelings, 
although we are obliged to doubi the strict justice of the encomium. 

It_is curious, also, to observe chat the tribute of praise, although in- 
tended to be complete in all instances, is nevertheless greatly varied, 
according, perhaps, tu the diversity of temperament in the mourners. 

Here, for example, it is recorded of a lady, that she was * amiable 
in her disposition, unassuming in her manners, and a faithful friend.” 
Now, if the full literal import be allowed to all these words, the sentence 
surely describes a very superior woman. Fidelity in friendship, implies 
a volume of virtues, and what is there of merit not.included in amia- 
bility? The friends of the buried lady probably thought they were de- 
claring all that could be said of human nature in its most faultless shape. 
So, likewise, was uuliited praise intended in this inscription, hard by, 
on the headstone of a lady who died a century ago, and is mentioned, 
in the simple phrase of that remote period, as ‘* the faithful and ami- 
able consort of Mr. Jeremiah Atwater.” 

But how cold and faint such praises appear, in comparison with 
some more modern efforts! Thus we read of one lady, that she 
‘“‘ adorned every character she sustained, was faithful to every trust, 
and amiable in every relation.” And of another it is said—with re- 
markable force and beauty of expression, that ‘* imnocence and indus- 
try were her attendants in life, patience and resignation in sickness, 
fortitude and immortal hope in death.” 

This is recorded of a Mrs. Peck, aged only twenty-two, and but a 
short time married. It seems to pourtray the perfection of female cha- 
racter, and is perhaps the more interesting because it appears to be un- 
affected and free from exaggeration. In this respect it differs much 
from the poetical tribute on the tomb of a young lady, not many steps 
distant, who died in 1830, and of whom it is declared 


“ Too meek she seem’d to stay with us below, 
Too fair to strive for years with human wo; 
A lovely spirit for a season given 

To bless the world, and then return to heaven.” 


But here is a headstone almost covered with letters, setting forth a 
character that exceeds all the rest. It is the memorial of a beautiful 
and accomplished woman, the wife of one of our most distinguished 
countrymen,* net now a resident of New-Haven. She died at the 
early age of twenty-five, and is thus described : 


“ She combined in her character and person a rare assemblage of excellence. 


Beautiful in form, features, and expression, peculiarly bland in her manners, 
highly cultivated in her mind, she irresistibly drew attention, love, and respect. 
Dignified without haughtiness, amiable without tameness, firm without se- 
verity, and cheerful without levi ity, her uniform sweetness of temper spread a 


*S. Finley Morse, Esq. 
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erpetual sunshine round every circle in which she moved. When the ear 
Least her it blessed her, when the eye saw her it gave witness to her. In suf- 
ferings the most keen her serenity of mind never failed her. Death. to her 
had no terror, the grave no gloom. ‘Though suddenly called from earth, eter- 
nity was no stranger to her thoughts, but a welcome theme of contemplation. 
Religion was the sun that illumined every varied virtue, and united aj in one 
bow of beauty. Hers was the religion of the Gospel, Jesus Christ theounda- 
tion, the author, and finisher of her faith. In Him she rests, in sure’expecta- 
tion of a glorious immortality.” : 


“g? 

This is so charmingly eloquent, that, perhaps, it would be ungra= 
cious to criticise the composition as too elaborate ; but I must confess 
that the simpler eulogy of Mrs. Peck, strikes me as being far prefera- 
ble. But for a model of condensed commendation, where much is said 
in the fewest words, look at the tomb of Mr. Herrick, long known as 
a successful schoolmaster, and whose pupils have erected this elegant 
memorial of their regard for him. The epitaph declares that he 
* walked humbly with his God, and spent his life in doing good.” 
The force of language could not carry commendation further ; piety, 
humility, untiring and uninterrupted beneficence—are all included in 
this brief summary. 

Many of the tombs, and perhaps the greater number of those which 
have been recently erected, bear no further inscription than the names 
and dates. Others set forth the particular cause of death; as, for in- 
stance, here it is said to have been the falling of a tree, and upon 
another, the bursting of a steamboat boiler; two or more mention ac- 
cidental drowning ; one claims our sympathy for the horrors of the 
lock-jaw, and another for the misery of more than twenty years of sick- 
ness. And if you please to examine that conspicuous pedestal and 
urn, you may read, on one of its four sides, that the youth who was 
buried there, ‘‘ survived his wound twenty-four hours;” but you will 
search in vair for any further mention of the wound. The stone only 
shows that the young man’s name was Frith, that he was a native of 
Bermuda,* a student in Yale College, and died in 1806. 

Another variation of taste is shown in the inscriptions that record, 
with great care, the titles of worldly dignity to which the departed had 
attained. Thus, one old gentleman was a ‘ worshipful Mr. - 
and one “ an assistant; a Mr. Mix was thought to be sufficiently 
honored in being an ** A. M. of Yale College,” but he died when di- 
plomas were not held as cheap as in these degenerate days. A Mr. 
Alling who departed in 1779, is held up to memory, by the distinction 
of being a member of the ‘* London Episcopal Society for the propa- 
gating the gospel in foreign parts.” This distinction may, however, 





* The tradition is, that three young friends were amusing themselves with 
their guns, and one of them was killed by an accidental or ill directed discharge. 
The friends of young Frith, indiscreetly, put up this monument, with an inscrip- 
tion imputing design to the accident; whereupon the students demolished the 
slabs that held the offensive words. The tomb has since been repaired, in the 
parts broken, withouta renewal of the objectionable inscription ; but leaving the 


one side that escaped destruction to present this disjointed and seemingly un- 
meaning mention of a wound. 
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have been put upon his grave stone, in a spirit of defiance ; ; for the 
missionaries of that society were held in great dislike, a most * holy 
hatred,” by the Presby terian ministry of the sahil feeling which 
seems not to have quite expired, evenat this day.* One is commemo- 
rated as a Captain, who made one hundred and eleven foreign voya- 
ges ; another as a Colonel; a very superb monument records that one 
gentleman was a Consul, and one was “a noted Apothecary.” Co- 
lonels Decius Wadsworth and Jared Mansfield are handsomely and 
suitably commemorated, and Colonel Humphreys, so advantageously 
known by his exertions to improve our breed of sheep, reposes under a 
remarkably tasteful and lofty obelisk,t of granite, bearing a latin in- 
scription, engraved upon a brazen tablet. The inscription sets forth 
his having been Aid-de-camp to Washington, and Minister at the courts 
of Spain ‘and Portugal, as well as his being a great writer, and having 
enriched his country with a golden fleece. But why is all this infor- 

mation wrapped up from popular apprehension in the Latin language ? 
There is a vile pun, often repeated, about dead languages being fittest 
for the grave stones ; but setting aside such fancies, it is difficult to ac- 
count for sych a choice. In the epitaph of a professed scholar, a col- 
lege tutor or professor, there may be some sort of scholastic cungruity 
in the use of Latin; but for a soldier, or farmer, an American politician, 
poet, and manufacturer, as was Colonel Humphreys, the affectation is 
preposterous. 

We have now been walking over very distinguished dust, but rich as 
this ground may be in the deposit of much honored remains, here is the 
tomb of one whose life forms the most curious subject for biography, 
of all the remarkable men interred here. 


* See the “ Christian Spectator,” number for June 1833, Article on the de- 
clension of religion in New England, &c. 

+I have already had occasion to say that obdelisk is the word used by stone 
masons in describing the sort of tomb, now become so very common, and con- 
sisting of a pedestal about three feet high, or sometimes higher, surmounted 
with a pyramid of about the same height, or Jess, and not unfrequently bearing 
an urn on the pinnacle. But Colonel Humphrey’ s tomb [I use the word tomb 
in its proper sense, and not as it is often misused in New England, to mean a 
vault,| is a real obelisk, of solid stone, resting on a solid die for a pedestal. The 
die contains the inscription. 


“ David Humphreys, LL. D. Acad. Scient. Philad. et Connect. et in Anglia 

Regie Societat. socius. Patriz et libertatis amore accensus, juvenis vitam 
reipub. integram consecravit. Patriam armis tuebatur, consiliis auxit, literis 
exornavit, apud exteras gentes concordiam stabilivit.” 

(On the opposite side, another tablet bears these words :) 

“Tn bello gerundo maximi ducis Washington administer et adjutor. In ex- 
ercitu patrio Chiliarchus. In republica Connecticutensi militum evocatorum 
imperator. Ad aulam Lusitan. et Hispan. legatus ; Iberia reversus, natale so- 
lum vellere vere aureo ditavit. In Historia et Poesi scriptor eximius. In ar- 
tibus et scientiis excolendus, que vel decori vel usui inserveniunt optimus ille 
et patronus et exemplar. Omnibus demum officiis expletis, cursus vite felici- 


ter peracto, fato cessit die XXI Februar. MDCCCXVI. Cum annos vixipet 
LXV.” 
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Let us read the epitaph, for it is all true. 


“ Roger SHerman, born at Newton, in Massachusetts, April 19, 1721 ; died at 
New-Haven, July 23, 1793, aged 72 years. Possessed of a strong clear pene- 
trating mind, and singular perseverance, he became the self taught scholar, 
eminent for jurisprudence and policy. He was nineteen years an assistant ; 
and twenty-three years a Judge of the Superior Court, in high reputation. He 
was a delegate to the first Congress, signed the glorious act of Independence, 
and many years displayed superior talents and abilities in the national legis- 
lature. He wasa member of the General Convention, approved the Federal 
Constitution, and served his country, with fidelity and honor, in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate of the United States. He was a man of 
approved integrity, a cool and discerning Judge, a prudent, sagacious politi- 
cian, a true, faithful, and firm patriot. He ever adorned the protession of 
christianity which he made in his youth; and, distinguishea through lite for 
public usefulness, he died in the prospect of a blessed immortality.” 


Sherman was, unquestionably, a “true great man,” without ever 
having been fit for the President of a College. The most remarkable 
circumstance of his life, namely, the very humble condition and lowly 
pursuits of his youth, from which he raised himself, so honestly and so 
gloriously, until he reached the lofty elevation that he so long maintain- 
ed, all this is scarcely hinted in the epitaph. The pride that would 
conceal the lowliness of such a man’s origin is exceedingly mistaken. 
Few men like Sherman have lived, in America; and probably no ex- 
amples resembling his whole career could be found in any other part of 
the world. 

The reputation left by this illustrious man is so exalted, that we 
must pardon the harmless vanity appearing on a neighboring stone, 
where a youth of seventeen is designated as ‘‘ the son of Roger Sher- 
man, E'sq., and grandson of the Hon. Roger Sherman.” This youth 
died long since his grandfather, and perhaps the claim to great ances- 
try, thus unusually placed upon marble, seems the more odd, because 
the present possessor of the so much cherished name is a man of suffi- 
cient elevation of character to render it quite needless for his family 
to look further back for respectability. 

It is strange that in this land of piety, so many tombs should be 
erected with inscriptions elaborately written, and expensively cut, which 
yet contain no allusion to any hope of a resurrection, or a future life ; 
but are conceived as if the interment were indeed the final termination 
of man’s existence. Such is not the description of the tombs that we 
have just been examining; nor do I include in the remark the many 
which merely set forth names and duration of life. But here, for ex- 


ample, is one of superior elegance, that has upon it all the last four 
stanzas of Collins’ elegy, 


“ To fair Fiaele’s grassy tomb,” &c. 


The first verse is omitted, but all the rest are here, verbatim, carved 
on the marble; and every letter is gilded. Here are the “* withered 
27 
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witch,” the ** goblins, 
cell.’’* 

It is ridiculous, in the extreme, that a christian, in this age and coun- 
try, should think of putting such stuff upon a christian’s tomb ; or that 
any man of sense and education should select such poetry, pretty as 
it is in its proper place, for sucha purpose! 

Here too is the head stone of a worthy citizen, who was “ an only 
son, and only grandson,” and of whom it is also recorded that 
“He was esteemed and honored by his fellow citizens, beloved by his equals 

and companions, and even age paid a tribute to such deserving worth.” 

And further, that ‘his whole life was a bright example of filial love 
and obedience.” 

Yet this man of so virtuous a life is consigned to endless sleep, in 
the remaining lines of the inscription, viz. : 

“ Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 
What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame! 
Earth’s highest station ends in ‘ here he lies,’ 

And ‘dust to dust,’ concludes her noblest song.” 

These lines are addressed, in the Nignt Tuovents, to an infidel; 
and, as they are accompanied by the context of the pious author, they 
form part ofa very different lesson, from that which they convey when 
standing alone. Surely the more appropriate sentiment for nonumen- 
tal verse, is that the highest stations of earth do not end our existence, 
but try and prepare us for another life. I speak not of the heterodoxy of 
such notions as are seemingly countenanced by inscriptions of this kind, 
but of the exceedingly bad taste displayed. Deism preached from the 
pulpit would scarcely be more decidedly out of place, than the idea of 
total annihilation set forth upon a tomb stone. 


In the same bad fashion is this stone, decorated with the well known 
lines of Pope, ending thus: 


the ** fays,”’ the *‘ chase,” and the ‘* sylvan 


“ A heap of dust alone remains of thee 
Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be.” 


* The four verses read thus: 


“No wither’d witch shall here be seen, 

No goblin lead her mighty (meaning nighily) crew. 
The village fays shall haunt the scene 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 


“ The red-breast oft, at evening hours, 

- Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With heary moss and gather’d flowers 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


“ *Mid howling winds and beating rain, 
When tempests shake the sylvan cell; 
Or mid the chase, on every plain, 

The tender thought on thee shall dwell 


“‘ Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed; 
Beloved till life can charm no more, 
And mourn’d till pity’s self be dead. 
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How much more pleasing to the mind of taste and sensibility is this 
inscription on the plain monument of a young widow ! viz. : 


“ Early disappointment and protracted suffering disciplined her heart and life 
for a blessed immortality. Smooth was her bed of death, and fairest gleams 
of opening life shone on her parting spirit.” 


There is very touching pathos in those simple lines, and they suggest 
to the fancy, just such a life as most of us have seen exemplified ; for 
who has not known, within the range of his own observation, some such 
instances of blighted prospects and withered hopes, in a fair and gentle 
sufferer, bearing meekly her cherished grief through long years of 
shadow and depression, with no renewal of happiness, unless in the 
prospect of death, and in the consolations of religion ?- Now write upon 
her tomb that a heap of dust is all that remains of that sorrowing but 
patient spirit, and of those hopes that brightened her departure from a 
world she had so little reason to regret ; and see how the heart and the 
imagination alike will turn away dissatisfied, and demand the expres- 
sion of a continued hope that for her there is yet peace and joy to 
come ! 

This lady lived, it seems, a mourner; and her removal from this 
world, at the age of twenty-nine, must have been long looked for, and, 
to herself entirely welcome. But observe the contrast presented in the 
tale which we read on the pedestal of this pretty urn, already becom- 
ing mouldy in the poplar’s shade. This is the tomb of a young bride, 
who died in the first month of wedlock. Of her we may well believe 
that her life was all sunshine, radiant and brief, and, indeed, resembling 
the flower to which the stanza upon the monument compares her! The 
king of terrors never could appear more grim and hateful than when 
approaching sacha victim. This is the verse 


“ Fair was the flower, and soft the vernal sky 
Elate with hope we deem’d no danger nigh ; 
When Jo! the whirlwind’s instantaneous gust 
Laid all its beauties withering ia the dust.” 


These lines are appropriate enough, here ;—but see the absurd want 
of discrimination, in the application of the same verse, upon the head- 
stone of a man—a full grown He of twenty-seven years old! An in- 
fant may be likened to a rose-bud or opening blossom, and the compa- 
rison harmonizes with our feelings; a young lady may be called a 
flower without violence to the fancy, and in impassioned poetry a bride, 
or very youthful wife, may be allowed the same metaphor; while an 
oak uprooted or a column broken seems the more apt similitude of 
manhood suddenly struck down. But a flower forsooth! What has 
sturdy manhood to do with such an emblem? And how is it possible 
to talk soberly, even upon cold marble, of the ‘ beauties” of a robust, 
double-fisted militia man, nearly thirty years of age 2 

Surely the burlesque must be intentional ; and the designer of this 
inscription must have resolved to bring ridicule upon all such inappro- 
priate use of poetry. 
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I have said that the lines upon the bride’s monument are appropri- 
ate—this, however, is only because the sudden change from joyful life 
to unexpected death, so beautifully illustrated by the simile of the 
flower and the whirlwind—is enough to fill the imagination, without the 
further suggestion of a future change 
And the following lines express, briefly and elegantly, all that need 


be w.shed to the dead; namely an undisturbed grave and a happy re- 
surrection, Viz. : 


“ Thy grave shall safe retain it’s sacred trust 
Till life divine reanimate thy dust.” 


The tombs of children, here and every where, show the prettiest ex- 
amples of elegiac verse ; for instance this, on a little girl : 
“ Sweet child no more, but seraph now, 
Before the throne behold her bow; 
Her soul, enlarged to angel’s size, 
Joins in the triumph of the skies.” 

This dark brown slab, that bears a very ancient date, commemorates 
the virtues of Mrs. President Daceetr, whose pious husband, taking it 
for granted that every one who could read was, of course, familiar with 
his bible, thought it sufficient to designate her character by a reference 
to the text of Holy writ. This was perhaps enough at that time ; but 
we have now so many good books to read, that biblical lore is far less 
common. Exploring here for the first time, I read and carefully noted 
down the reference, thus: ‘* her character is found in Ps. xxxi. 10, 11.” 
and with this reference searched the scriptures at a convenient oppor- 
tunity. My amazement was great when I read, ‘I was a reproach 
among all mine enemies, but especially among’my neighbors, and a 
fear to mine acquaintance ; they that did see me from without fled from 
me.” 

It seemed impossible; and yet such is certainly verse eleven, of the 
thirty-first Psalm. A subsequent visit to the stone showed me that I 
had made a mistake; the reference is to Proverbs, not Psalms, and 
the verse intended is, ‘* Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price 
is above rubies.” 

There are other tombs, as well worthy of notice as those we have 
examined; but enough! enough! It is all vanity, yea the vanity of 
vanities | all a continued, often repeated endeavour to give duration to 
things, in their very nature transitory. 

Posterity cannot be persuaded to take any lively interest in the vir- 
tues or the misfortunes of men, women, or children, long since buried; 
however sudden, painful, and untimely may have been their deaths; or 
however deeply they were deplored in the domestic circle that was de- 
solated by their loss. 

It is obvious that we, ourselves, peruse with indifference, if we do 
not pass with entire neglect, the names and recorded merits of those 
who died a half century ago. 

The memorial stones of ancient date, that stand thickly clustered 
here, in the spot to which they were removed from the old grave yard, 
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are not much oftener read, than when they lay covered up in darkness, 
under the church that now occupies their original position, on the green. 
Vain is the attempt even to render the living public sympathetic in our 
private and particular sorrows; and we must expect that a future ge- 
neration will be still more insensible to the claim that our monuments 
may present to their interest or regard. Each of these old sculptured 
slabs contains the name of some one of our race, who loved, and, per- 
haps, was beloved as fondly as we can love or be beloved; and 
mourned, or was deplored, as truly as we may hope to be lamented. 
But our hearts are cold to the history of their blighted or their prospe- 
rous affections, and we care but faintly for the virtues they practised or 
the calamities they endured. 

Such is human feeling, so limited is the range of its sympathies ; and 
the evil, if it be one, cannot be cured by the most elaborate monumen- 
tal eloquence, whether gilded on the carved letters of a stately obelisk, 
or rudely scratched upon a lowly head stone. ‘ O! let us keep the 
sout embalmed and pure ;” and let us strengthen the hope of its happy 
immortality ; but for our earthly tabernacle and our earthly fame! ict 
both be yielded to decay and unavoidable oblivion, without the fruitless 
effort to perpetuate their remembrance in the busy thoughts of our suc- 
cessors in the paths of life. 

This visionary craving for the attention of a future generation, is, 
however, a noble infirmity of human nature, and has led sometimes to 
great achievements, if, under other circumstances, it prompts to the 
composition of vain epitaphs, and the erection of useless monuments. 

The Egyptian monarchs who caused the pyramids to be built, and 
the mechanic who seems to have designed as well as executed the in- 
scription now before us, fell into the same error, although the scale of 
their respective operations was somewhat different. The pyramids 
have not perpetuated the names of their founders, and this inscription, 
which declares that ‘‘ the memory of the good is immortal,” will 
equally fail to interest our grandchildren in the name and virtues it was 
purposed to protect from forgetfulness. 


“ He was peaceful, industrious, and frugal, and his 
Every acquaintance was his friend.” 


These are the virtues, this the unobtrusive goodness, which are to 
make his memory immortal! Why, just such quiet, industrious, inof- 
fensive persons, are the very soonest forgotten. The very stonecutter’s 
apprentice, when he chiselled these words in the marble, must have 
laughed in his sleeve at such a dream-like fancy. 

If it had been the great, instead of the good, for whom this immor- 
tality of fame is challenged, the extravagance of the pretension would 
not have been so glaring. In such case, we may allow a little more 
time for the coming on of night and oblivion. But over the great as 
well as the good, forgetfulness will assuredly come, and the difference 
of time in its approach is not very important. - 

Here, now, is an old tomb that claims undying remembrance, mainly 
on the score of greatness; and it is easy to perceive h w likely the 
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claim is to be successful. In the place where this stone ertzinaily stood, 
in the old graveyard, the dignitaries of the colony once assembled to 
do honor to the funeral pomp of the great Governor Earon. And is 
any one so ignorant as to be obliged to ask, who was Governor Eaton 2 
If so, I fear it will not be easy to obtain an answer, except by resort- 
ing to the monument itself, where we read that he was the Phenix of 
our world, which doubtless means the one great man of the whole earth, 
the observed of all observers among mankind, concerning whom no 
particulars needed to be told, because his name was in all mouths, his 
history in every mind, and his fame destined to fill.the imagination of 
all posterity. The lines are curious: 


“Eaton so famed, so wise, so meek, so just, 
The Pheenix of our world here hides his dust, 
Forget his name New-England never must. 


Disobedient and ungrateful New-England! Less than two centuries 
have elapsed—and the Pheenix is already forgotten. 

Along side of this stone, in the old graveyard there was one that had 
been dedicated to the memory of a Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the son-in-law 
and daughter of Governor Eaton. It was thus inscribed 


“ To attend you, Sir, beneath these famed stones, 
Are come your hon®- son and daughter Jones, 
On each hand to repose their weary bones.” 


This was certainly the Phenix of epitaphs. It stood in dignified 
singularity, unmatched and inimitable! The politeness with which 
the new-comers apprize the old gentleman that they are to have the 
honor of lying beside him is truly Chesterfieldian, and altogether un- 
exampled in monumental literature. What an unpardonable omission 
to leave this admirable specimen behind, when the tomb of the Gover- 
nor was transferred to its present location ! 

In coming out, we pass by a large and elegant headstone, of Italian 
marble, white as alabaster, and engraved with the name ofa young lady, 
who followed her brother to the grave, after an interval of a few weeks 
only, in the Spring of 1832. The stone bears no needless lines, no 
boast of virtues, accomplishments, or beauty ; no profession of the grief 
sustained by the surviving relatives. In the hearts of her friends all 
these things are preserved, and they have wisely abstained from spread- 

ing before a regardless public, either their estimate of the character of 
the departed, or a declaration of the sorrow that dwelis in their own 
bosoms. 

But it must be some gentle mourner, surely, that has planted on the 
grave these purple violets—the flower of fond remembrance! A frail 
memorial, indeed, but a sweet and appropriate tribute. The heats of 
the approaching season may wither, or the succecding frosts may blight 
these fragrant testimonials of affectionate sorrow, perhaps, before the 
feclings that they testify shall have lost their intensity. 

And is it not as well that the sentiment should thus survive its out- 
ward show, as that the marble trophies should, in so many instances, 
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continue to proclaim a passionate sorrow long after all such feeling has 
in reality perished from the heart? 

These fragile flowers, to be sure, will disappear; and the earthly 
memory of the maiden upon whose tomb they are now blooming, will 
as certainly fade away and vanish from this world. But not less assu- 
redly will these proud monuments around us, be prostrated, neglected, 
and forgotten; not less surely will the names, the virtues, and the 
temporal dignities, which they now emblazon, pass from human atten- 
tion and leave no trace behind. 

How short a time will these memorials last compared with the ages 
that must elapse before the bodies that decay beneath them shall put 
on immortality ! Vain is the endeavour to reverse or evade the general 
doom. The flower of spring, the marble urn, the mourner’s grief, and 
the earthly remembrance of human distinctioos—all pass away with a 
rapidity so much alike, that to the eye of reason, philosophy, or reli- 
gion all seem equally evanescent. 

I have lingered much longer than was my purpose ; but let us survey 
one tomb more ; a very conspicuous one that stands the enigma of the 
place, the subject of many a guess, and of frequent ridicule. Its sin- 
gularity consists in this: there is not a word of inscription to teli whose 
remains lie there, or by whom this costly structure was erected. 

It is exclaimed against, as the most palpable of practical blunders ; 
but, with deference to the critics whothus condemn the incommunicative 
marble, I think it may be regarded in quite a different light. Its very 
silence seems to hint a gentle, but not unmerited, reproof to the loqua- 
city of the surrounding tombs, covered, as many of them are, with 
wordy eloquence that fails so entirely tv accomplish its purpose, and is 
read much oftener in derision, or mere vacant curiosity, than in the ex- 
pected spirit of veneration for the honoured dead. 

This nameless structure protects sufficiently, while it marks magni- 
ficently too, the spot where the remains of some loved being are inter- 
red. The afflicted few, who retain in their hearts the image of the lost 
one, need not desire more ; for they require not to be told the name, or 
age, or character of the lost one, nor the length of time that has elapsed 
since the grave received its deposit. And why obtrude such informa- 
tion upon strangers? Why spread before an unfeeling world, the 
much loved name, that may be now but “ grief’s forbidden word,” in 
the silent chambers of a desolated home 2? 

Thus let my remains be honoured. Thus may my grave be distin- 
guished, with a memorial that, while it retains the reserve of real sorrow 
toward all the world beside, shall, to such as love my memory, speak 
all that their hearts need ask from such a witness—by simply. showing, 
It is here ux lies. 
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SONGS: 


BY E. C. LINDEN, GENT. | 


OH! DASH THOSE TEAR DROPS FROM THINE EYES. 


Oh! dash those tear drops from thine eyes, 
And gaze upon the deep ; 
And mark the spot where lowly lies 
The one for whom we weep. 
But weep no more, for he is gone, 
Unto his dreamless sleep ; 
Oh! give a sigh to waft him on 
To Heaven—but do not weep. 


I pray thee, never weep for me, 
Whatever be my lot ; 

A sigh is all [ ask of thee— 
The tear availeth not. 

Waft ham to Heaven on thy sighs, 
There cares will not assail him ; 

But dash those tear drops from thine eyes, 
They cannot now avail him. 


Time is to him no longer now, 
Eternity before him— 
The arm of death has laid him low, 
The waves are rushing o’er him. 
Upon a coral bier he lies ; 
Oh gaze upon the spot— 
But dash those tear drops from thine eyes, 
For they avail him not. 











O_o 





SAY WHEN AFAR FROM THEE. 





PPR BER EO NAPE ONE OA i CR 


Say, when afar from thee, 
In other climes a rover, 
Or on the stormy sea, 
The pangs of parting over ; 
Oh! wilt thou then 
Turn once again 
A thought to those bright hours 
Which we have past ? 
The few, the last, 
Of pleasures fading flowers ! 
Then, when afar from thee, 
In other climes a rover, 
Say, will a thought of me 
Around thy day dreams hover ? 


Could I but hope that thou 
Wouldst sigh for me to-morrow, 
T could not leave thee now, 
Or give thee cause of sorrow. 
A single sigh, 
Or that bright eye, 
Turned up with look imploring ; 
One glance from thee, 
Would bend my knee, 
And fix me here adoring. 
Then, when afar from thee, 
In other climes a rover, 
Say, will a thought of me 
Around thy day dreams hover ? 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Wire, a Tate or Mantua, a Play, in five Acts, by James Sheridan 
Knowles, author of “ Virginius, The Hunchback, &c.” Philadelphia: Ca- 
rey, Lea & Blanchard. 


When the author of such plays as those mentioned in the title page of the 
Wife of Mantua, comes before the public, it is a matter of not less import- 
ance to himself, than of interest to them. Knowles’ rank in the literature of his 
country has been attained. Scott is not less the first of modern novelists, Ben- 
tham is not less the first of modern philosophers, Neibhur is not less the first 
of modern historians, than is Sheridan Knowles the first of modern dramatists. 
There is in fact, no comparison between his competitors and himself; we 
must take one mighty step back to the age of glory in the English Drama, to 
find him equalled and surpassed in those immortal productions of the great 
masters of their art, before which criticism is silent, and nature herself becomes 
awed at the perfection of her reflected image. 

Such being the unquestioned fact, with regard to the station of Knowles, the 
office of criticism upon a new production, would in this country have become a 
task, if not invidious, at least of peculiar delicacy; had not the consciousness of 
its stern ordeal and success, with the wafted applauses of its triumph in the 
great temple of the English Drama, accompanied it to our shores, and left us 
little else than the minor, but grateful task of particularizing its excellencies 
and recording our admiration. From the following outline of the plot, our 

eaders will be able to judge of the great power which his materials gave the 
dramatist. 

In the beginning of the play, we learn that Mariana, an orphan, born in 
Switzerland, but dwelling in Mantua, under the care of a guardian, Nas been 
promise¢, by that guardian, in marriage to Count Florio; that she has been 
forced to church, where she has thrown herself upon the protection of the 
priest, and declared her determination never to marry the Count. The reason 
for this resolve is, that her affections have been pledged to a youth whose name 
she does not know, but who had been rescued from imminent danger of his 
life by her father, and who remained long enough in their cottage to win her 
love. The Count urges his claim in the court of the Duke Ferrardo, who holds 
sovereign sway in Mantua, during the absence of his cousin, (Leonardo,) who 
has been so long on his travels, that he is believed to be dead. The Count’s 
influence has secured all the lawyers of Mantua, and the Duke’s friendship en- 
sures a decision in his favor. Antonio, the priest, sends for his nephew, an ad- 
vocate of Rome, to plead the maiden’s cause, and he arrives in Mantua, accom- 
panied by a young stranger, who has escaped with him from banditti, by 
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whom they had been taken. The cause is heard; the Duke decrees in favour 

of the Count; Mariana threatens to poison herself rather than yield to such a 

decision, when the stranger youth interposes, avows himself the betrothed of 

Mariana, and Leonardo, the long absent Duke of Mantua. Ferrardo is com- 

pelled to resign, and Leonardo shares his coronet with Mariana. The alarm 

of war calls him, almost immediately afterwards, from his young bride, whom 

he leaves in Mantua, and at the same time delegates his power to his cousin. 

Ferrardo conceives the scheme of poisoning his happiness, and of ultimately 

destroying him, by making it appear that Mariana has been false. Chance 

throws in his way Julian St. Pierre, whom he has taken under his protection 

when a boy, whom he has since initiated into the practice of all kinds of vice, 

and whose character and poverty he thinks will make him a fit instrument for 
his present purpose. ‘The Dutchess, upon seeing Julian, has an indistinct notion 
that she has been previously acquainted with him, questions him as to his 
country, learns that Switzerland is his native land, and therefore continues, 
with increasing interest, to keep him in discourse. Ferrardo first insinuates 
to Antonio some suspicions founded upon Julian’s notoriously libertine cha- 
racter, and the facility with which the Dutchess, who has hitherto led a most 
secluded life, converses with him. The priest interposes, just as Julian’s at- 
tention has been attracted by the appearance of a cross which Mariauva wears, 

and orders him to depart from the court. Julian obeys, and the priest rates 
the lady, in severe terms, for what he takes to be an impropriety in her con- 
duct. She answers in a tone of lofty innocence; and, having vented her in- 
dignation and scorn at the suspicions he has insinuated, in an eloquent burst, 
she retires; but, returning immediately, begs his blessing. This is one of 

the most beautiful and powerful scenes of the play, perfectly natural and grace- 
ful in its conception, and admirably constructed for its effect. Ferrardo pur- 
sues his plan of vengeance. He invites Julian to a revel, drugs his wine, and 
carries him while asleep to the Duke’s chamber, which adjoins that of the 
Dutchess. In the morning, as Julian, perfectly unconscious of the plot in 
which he is thus made an agent, is quitting the chamber, he is arrested. In 
addition to this proof of Mariana’s supposed guilt, Ferrardo contrives to secrete 
Julian’s scarf under her couch, where it is found. Mariana overwhelmed by 
the accusation which is made against her, and confounded by the machinations 
of her foes, sinks on the ground, stupified. Ferrardo suggests to her that her 
only safety is in flight, with the means of which he promises to furnish her. 
She shrieks, starts up, and, having formed a resolution which she does not 
communicate, accepts his offer. A powerful scene ensues between Ferrardo 
and Julian, in which the former persuades the latter to withdraw from Mantua 
for ever, and proffers him a large sum of money to assist his escape. He first, 
however, requires Julian to write down a statement that he has been guilty of 
the crime which is imputed to him. He seems to comply, extracts from Fer- 
rardo an account of the means which had been employed against him, and, 
having put it upon the paper, possesses himself of Ferrardo’s poniard, with 
which he threatens to stab him, unless he signs the paper. Ferrardo, under 
this threat, complies, and Julian, having secured him, retires. The Duke 
Leonardo is then discovered in his tent, crowned with victory, the war con- 
cluded, and about to return to Mantua. His cousin and the officers of state 
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enter, to communicate the news of his wife’s guilt. He refuses to believe the 
report. To confirm it, Ferrardo tells him she has fled. Confounded with this 
intelligence, but still unwilling to credit the accusation, he suggests that Ma- 
riapa is, perhaps, fled to him. At this moment the Dutchess is announced. 
The interest of the scene is then highly wrought up; the Duke, believing her in- 
nocence, would avenge her honor with his own hand, but is prevented by Ma- 
riana, whose fears for her husband’s life, and a desire that her purity should 
be manifested, not admitted, create a conflict of emotions. Julian now rushes 
in, and confronts Ferrardo, who, to avoid detection, stabs him mortally. Ju- 
lian, however, produces the paper signed by Ferrardo, whose guilt is confirm- 
ed by this proof, and by the avowal that Julian is the brother of Mariana, who 
had left his father’s house, at the instigation of Ferrardo, when Mariana was a 
child, having first fastened round her neck the cross which she still wears, and 
which had attracted his attention at their first meeting in the palace. Fer- 
rardo is carried off guarded, Julian sinks from the effect of his blow, and thus 
the drama ends. 

From this sketch, it will be unnecessary to say, how well calculated this 
play would be for representation. No drama of late production is so strikingly 
replete with those situations of absorbing interest, on which that which modern 
times have called “ Stage effect,” so essentially depends. In this too, per- 
haps, would criticism find its greatest fault, that such scenes are too studiously 
elaborated and produced; but the excellence into which the abilities of the 
Dramatist has wrought them, renders such a multiplication of interest if not 
justifiable, at least venial in the extreme. In the composition of the play, we 
are perhaps more forcibly struck, than in any other of Knowles, with the want 
of pretension, with the great simplicity of the style. There is but little of that 
beautiful poetry, of which there is so much in the Beggar of Bethnal Green, 
and so many resplendent passages in Virginius, William Tell, and the Hunch- 
back. This absence, however, of all effect in his style, has thrown his princi- 
pal characters into more prominent relief; they are replete with the poetry of 
action and of life. Their conception is full of genius, and the gradual develop- 
ment of each successive trait, evinces a vigorous knowledge and command 
of all the sources of elevated character. Some of the situations are of extra- 
ordinary interest; the invincible resolution of Mariana in the council chamber 
is magnificent, and the dagger scene between Julian and the Count, is wrought 
up with an effect altogether unsurpassed. But the true, the peculiar beauty 
of the whole, lies in the devoted love of Mariana, and the exalted confidence 
of Leonardo; the confidence so pure, as to be incompatible with suspicion 
and proudly relying on its own consciousness of the inestimable purity of 
its beloved, is a new and sublime character, which has never been before em- 
bodied, and than which when embodied, nothing ever was more glorious. 

In the composition of this, as in his other plays, he has emulated. the older 
dramatists. In the single quality of eloquence, he is inferior to Massinger; in 
sprightliness, ease, and perhaps invention, to Beaumont and Fletcher ; but for 
consummate skill in construction, for power in delineating every trait of cha- 
racter and every shade of human passion, excepting a single one, he need not 
fear a comparison with any master of the ancient drama. With the exception, 
perhaps, of the inimitable Hunchback, of all his plays this is the best, and even 
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promises to be a greater favorite with the public, than that exquisite drama. 
With so many attributes of perfection, we need not wonder the “ Wife of 
Mantua” was eminently successful in representation. Speaking of it on this 
occasion, the Morning Chronicle has the following remarks, which for their 
reference to the author, we are delighted to transcribe : 

“We were not prepared, by any means, for the decided success Knowles’ 
new play met with last night; for after the extraordinary run of the Hunch- 
back, we thought that many, if not most of the audience, would be ready per- 
versely, but not unnaturally, to anticipate that any subsequent work must be 
inferior. It is impossible that any piece could have gone off better; and from 
the first scene to the last, it was enthnsiastically applauded by a very full house. 
But for this production, the closing of the theatre, at least to English perform- 
ances, seemed inevitabie; and, as last year, Knowles is now likely to be the 
means of securing the lessee from ruin, and the performers from the total loss 
of their salaries. The misfortune is, that no other dramatic writer has hitherto 
appeared disposed to exert himself for the same purpose; they have left it 
to Knowles chivalrously to throw himself into the gap. * * * We are 
very happy that, in the present instance, like the audience, we have nothing 
to do but to applaud, and that thoroughly and heartily. Knowles was greeted 
on his entrance with every demonstration of kindness, and even gratitude, for 
his exertions in support of our sinking stage; and, at the fall of the curtain, he 
was universally called for. His performance was marked by that clear strong 
sense which comes home to the understanding, and which compensates so well 
for the more showy and artificia! qualiications of the mere actor; if he be not 
a perfect artist, he is much better-—-and yet nobody could reasonably find fault 
with a single word he uttered.” 

We look forward to its representation here, with a high degree of anxiety, 
and if, as we are told, the accomplished author himself is on his way to this 
country, and we can secure his aid in its production, with Miss Kemble and 
her Father; we will have a stronger and more effective cast of the characters 
than it was represented with in London itself. 





Tue Lire anp Apventures oF Docror Dopmus Duckworth, A. N. Q., to 
which is added the History of a Steam Doctor. By the author of “A Yankee 
among the Nullifiers,” New-York, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway, 1833. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


This is a professed burlesque, and for that reason, if no other, can hardly be 
entitled to a serious criticism. A book of this description, well executed, bears 
the same rank among works of the imagination, that a good caricature holds 
among paintings in the fine arts. It is sufficient merit in either, to provoke a 
hearty laugh, and if that end is attained, the author ought tobe content. The 
only distinction we see criticism can make, is, whether the ludicrous is of 
that description, that the reader will not have any reason to reproach himself 
after his lingh, for having been so silly as to relax his risible muscles at non- 
sense without wit; whether in fact, like Harlequin on the stage, the author has 


been so unfortunate as to provoke the cachinnation of his reader not with him- 
self but at himself. 
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Keeping then this nice distinction in view, the reader will find much food for 
laughter in this extravaganza. 

The author of “ A Yankee among the Nullifiers” is an emulator of Cervantes, ia 
though it is hardly probable that the adventures of Dody will be as effectual in 
banishing quackery from the medical profession, as Don Quixote proved in cor- 
recting the abuses of chivalry. Quackery has too many powerful friends in 
that profession ; neither can the style and turn of sentiment in this book contri- 
bute much to mend the genius or improve the taste of any class of readers that 
we can think of at thismoment. It is a succession of broad humorous carica- 
tures not only of quackery, but of the more primitive New-England manners 
and dialect; many of them are done with as much fidelity as the author’s rage 
for burlesque would permit. There are many places, moreover, too coarse, 
as if our knight of the quill took a peculiar delight in exciting sensations 
of disgust in the more squeamish readers who may chance to take up his 
volumes. What is worse, is, that he does not always take the pains of being 
original in his coarser scenes. One, p. 43 and 44, vol. 1, is filched from Smollet, 
and there is nothing in the shape of wit to excuse the larceny. 

It is a common error with burlesquers, whose wit has a tendency to coarse- 
ness, to confound the one with the other, and to suppose that to be droll it is 
only necessary to be as far from refinement as possible. There are two other 
faults in this work; the hero is made too great a blockhead and ignoramus for 
the latitude in which he figures. We are somewhat afraid that all the good 
people of Cornbury, Crincumpaw and Toppingtown will take it, if not an insult, 
as at least a very equivocal compliment, to make them patrons and admirers of 
such a miraculous dolt. The other fault we allude to is one into which we are 
ourselves falling in this notice. The thing is too long; four hundred pages of 
the best broad grins in the world must eventually tend to nausea and other disa- 
greeable symptoms. 

As to the “ Steam Doctor,” it should have been reserved for the last page of 


some hebdomadal country newspaper, the less extensive its circulation the 
better. 











Lrisrary or Romance, No. [V.—The Stolen Child, a Tale of the Town, found- 
ed on a certain interesting fact. By John Galt, Esq., Author of the “ Ayr- 


shire Legatees, Annals of the Parish, Lawrie Todd, &c.” Smith & Elder 
London. 


The Library of Romance seems destined to inevitable mediocrity. Even the 
accession of the author of the Ayrshire Legatees has failed to bring renown to the 
undertaking, or terest to the series. We have read the Stolen Child with care. 
We even commenced its perusal with a determination to be pleased, and it was 
with more of regret than anger, that we turned over page after page, until we arri- 
ved at the end, without attaining our object. Galt is evidently written out. Literary 
men will understand the singular term, we know of none so appropriate. He has 
written too much to be the author of any production liable to the more palpable 
objections of criticism. The cold form ofa tale is there, the characters are na- 
med and introduced, the dialogue is recorded and the denouement faithfully an- 
nounced. But the originality, the interest, the power, the genius, are each and 
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all so utterly wanting, that the Stolen Child is by far the worst number of the 
Library of Romance that has appeared. It has all the faults of Galt’s 
style, without one of his excellencies. It has the same ridiculous affectation of 
new and often un-English words; the same confusion of plot and indistinctness 
of connexion which distinguishes his other productions, without a gleam of the 
humour, the talent, and the shrewdness which helped to redeem them. In 
fact, so utterly worthless is the present Tale, that had it not been fur the respect- 
able writer’s namé upon the title page, we would have passed it by as deserving 
only of contempt. As it is, it cannot be criticised without being condemned, 
or else treated with the not less equivocal censure of neglect. 

It is indeed one of the most lamentable spectacles that literature affords, to see 
an author of some celebrity and unquestioned talent, compromising the reputa- 
| tion he may have acquired, by thus producing a work in all respects so exceed- 
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ingly poor, that we are forced to draw upon our compassion as an antidote 
to the acerbity of remark; to take pity and be silent. 


A New Tueory or Animat Macnetism, by Samuel L. Metcalf, M. D., Mem- 
ber of the New-York Lyceum of Natural History, New-York, G. & C. & H. 
Carvill. 


. This extraordinary work, and we speak in all sincerity, seems to us fraught 

with the elements of a stupendous revolution in all our established opinions re- 

: garding natural phenomena. Franklin astounded the world with the intelli- 

| gence that lightning and electricity were the same, and Leslie’s dazzling theory 

of light, seemed to have invested philosophy with a more than mortal prescience. 
It has been reserved for Metcalf to go further. At all events, in this masterly 
treatise, he has, in our opinion, convincingly proved the important fact, that ca- 
loric and electricity are essentially the same, or in other words, “ that the caloric 
of vapor, when greatly accumulated, is given out rapidly, in the form of electricity, 
on approaching a colder mass of vapor, whichis negatively charged with caloric,” 
and reasoning from this undiscovered identity, he has beautifully reconciled or 
altogether abolished all the wandering theories or absurd hypotheses into which 
philosophers were plunged, by their assumed belief of electricity being one of 
the primary elements of matter. 

This simple, but splendid discovery, announced with all the unassuming mo- 
desty of genius, is pregnant with successive wonders as regards our ideas of all 
the grand phenomena of matter. The attributes of life, about which puzzled 
science has so long perplexed itself in vain, are simplified and explained. The 
mysterious but unswerving laws of nature, are expounded with the certainty of 
demonstration, and mind expanding, asif, in the possession of this mighty secret, 
With a master power, seems invested with the full measure of that godlike in- 

4, tuition, announced by Omnipotence to man, at the earliest dawn of creation as 
his birthright, and becomes enabled to estimate and to analyze the cause, which 
regulate in their orbits the countless worlds of space. Yet all this seems to be 
deduced with a clearness, as palpable as the demonstratigns of established 
truth, from the new and mighty relations assigned by Dr. Metcalf to caloric ; 
and as we peruse his brief, but convincing reasoning, we feel the mastering 
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conviction, that questions which have agitated philosophers from the first birth 
of science, have been set at rest forever. 

Nor is the relation of this new theory of caloric, to the established doctrines 
of Terrestrial Magnetism of less importance; and the light which has been 
poured upon this vital question to society, is, to our apprehension, so clear and 
splendid that we hardly assume too much in anticipating for Dr. Metcalf a 
place among the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

Professor Farrar of Cambridge, in a recent work on Electricity and Magnet- 
ism, makes the following observations. “ The account which we have given of 
the present state of our knowledge, respecting the magnetism of the globe, will 
serve to show our imperfect acquaintance with this subject. And ignorant as 
we are of a great many necessary data, especially of such as relate to the mag- 
netic declination, we cannot expect to discover the real cause of these phenomena.” 

Mr. Herschel! observes, in his late beautiful work on natural philosophy, in 
reference to the problem of polarity, that “ the numerous experiments in electro- 
magnetism, show us that there is light, could only a certain veil be drawn 
aside.” See p. 133. 

That this young philosopher has drawn aside that veil which the great mind 
of the illustrious Herschell was unable to remove, is to our mind most clearly 
proved, by his reasoning. The magnitude and importance of his discoveries, 
will be better proved than by any remarks of ours, from the following extract 
from his work, in which Dr. M. states the conclusions which to our mind he 
was fully warranted in forming. 

“In the preceding part of this Essay, we endeavored to show that capillary 
and cohesive attraction are owing to the unequal distribution of caloric, and to 
its attraction for ponderable matter—that the attraction of distant masses of va- 
por by mountains, clouds, &c., is owing to the same cause, operating on a large 
scale. 

“ We also endeavored to trace the origin of atmospheric electricity, and to 
prove, that it was only one of the numerous forms of caloric—that it combined 
with water as caloric, and converted it into atmospheric vapor; but that when 
greatly accumulated, and given out rapidly, it exhibited electrical] phenomena. 

“ We further stated, that galvanic electricity was another modification of ca- 
loric—that it was evolved by the combustion or oxidation of metals in acids or 
alkalis—that according to the experiments of M. Pouillet, electricity is given 
out during all combustions—and that it is developed like caloric, by friction, by 
pressure, and by chemical decomposition—that they both produce the same ef- 
fects on ponderable matter—that they expand solids and convert them into 
fluids—that they convert fluids into gases—and finally, that by a still farther 
expansion of ponderable matter, they produce light of every description, from 
that of a candle, to the solar beams—and even that of the aurora borealis. 

“ We also stated, in a hypothetical way, for the purpose of showing the uni- 
versality of caloric, that it seemed to be intimately connected with the vital 
principle—and that it was probably the bond of union among the heavenly 
bodies. In short, that it was the cause of all the motions and changes which 
take place throughout matter. 

“We shall in the next place endeavor to point out the connexion between 
caloric and terrestrial magnetism. That our object may be distinctly under- 
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stood at the outset, we shall lay down the following positions as the basis of 
our reasonings. 

“1, That there is an unequal distribution of temperature in the tropical and 
polar latitudes. 

“ 2. That the unequal distribution of land and water over the globe, causes 
unequal temperatures in given latitudes. 

“3. That a line passing round the globe from east to west, which divides its 
temperature into two equal portions, is the magnetic equator. 

“4, That the centres of greatest cold are the centres of magnetic attraction ; 
and that the force of attraction is proportional to the intensity of cold. 

“ 5, That the prevalence of land in the tropical latitudes, produce a genera! 
elevation of temperature ; while its predominance in the higher latitudes, causes 
a corresponding reduction of temperature. 

“6. That the magnetic needle is apparently operated on by two forces—one 
vertical, and the other horizontal; and that the horizontal, is exclusively the a- 
rective force. 

“7, That the vertical force, which causes the needle to dip, is probably equa! 
on every part of the globe, when the horizontal force is quiescent. 

“8. That at the magnetic equator the dipping needle is horizontal—and that 
it dips gradually more and more, until we approach the magnetic poles, where 
it becomes vertical. 

“9. That the horizontal intensity decreases, as the dip increases, until we 
approach the regions of lowest mean temperature, where it vanishes, and the 
compass needle will not traverse, but remains in whatever position it is placed. 

“10. That there is more than three times as much land in Arctic America, as 
in Arctic Asia and Europe, attended by a corresponding reduction of tempera- 
ture, and increase of magnetic intensity. 

“11. That there are at least two magnetic poles in each hemisphere of un- 
equal intensities, and at unequal distances from the geographical poles. 

“12. That these poles are not stationary, but shift from east to west, and 
from west to east—also, from north to south, and from south to north. 

“13. That the unequal distribution of caloric in the tropical and polar lati- 
tudes, is the cause of magnetic polarity.” 

We will not do this powerful treatise the injustice of acting otherwise than as 
pointing out to the literary, but more particularly to the scientific world, the da- 
ring, and most certainly all important theory which it advances; were it enti- 
tled to no other consideration, the tone of manly candour in which it is written, 
would recommend it to attention, and it is with feelings participating in the 
fullest sense with his own, that we assert with himself: 

“ 163. The truth is, that we must revert to first principles, and study nature, 
or we shall never succeed in our efforts to extend the boundaries of truth. Are 
we forbidden to look beyond the horizon of our predecessors? What then is to 
be the progress of science in future times? Are we-to surrender the glorious 
privilege of free and independent inquiry for the soul-paralyzing slavery of au- 
thority ? If so, farewell all those pleasing hopes of human improvement which 
have been so ardently cherished by the loftiest and purest spirits of our race. 
Should ignorance and malevolence assail me with abuse, and misrepre 
sent the character “y tendency of my labors, I shall regard them only so far 
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as they may be calculated to diminish their usefulness—for I hold every other 
consideration subordinate to the great business of benefiting mankind—-and that 
there is no power on earth which can deprive me the consolation which flows 
from a sincere desire to promote the cause of truth. 

“T have conveyed my views in the most plain and simple language, 
that every man of sense throughout the great republic of science, may judge for 
himself how far they are conformable to truth and reason. If they are not in 
accordance with facts and the established principles of science, they will of 
course sink into oblivion; but if they are fair deductions from well*known 
phenomena, the cavils of pretended philosophers will be in vain, for truth and 
nature must triumph over all opposition. I have endeavored to interpret the 
great volume of nature, as its pages are unfolded to the view of every inquiring 
mind.” 

The coincidence is not a little singular that other philosophers, pursuing the 
same train of reasoning, should still further have ascertained the identity 
between magnetism and electricity ; and we learn from the late English papers 
that Mr. Saxton, who first announced this wonderful result has had his labors 
crowned with another brilliant discovery, the decomposition of water by magne- 
tism ; an important fact which must still farther approximate all theories on 
this subject to the truth. 

For our own part, were it for nothing else, we feel indebted to this author, 
for the grand and elevating views of mind, which the perusal of his work has 
opened to us, in the vast range of these new and unrevealed discoveries. We 
are not Optimists, but as science wings its widening way—as in the old societies 
of earth, the imprescriptible rights of man become more and more established, 
beneath the influence of that clear and bright philosophy, which improves -his 
physical condition, by exalting and ennobling his moral consciousness—as the 
films of ages drop from our moral vision, and discover to enlightened sense 
the beautiful relation between the sublimest phenomena of nature, and the sim- 
plest controlling principles; our faculties expand beneath the elevating thought 
that this wondrous march of science will bring perfection to life at last, and we 
can scarce help thinking the dazzling glory of a brighter era of the world is al- 
ready in the dawn. 





Tue PremtuM, A PRESENT FOR ALL Seasons, consisting of elegant selections 
from British and American writers of the nineteenth century. Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


A beautiful little volume, which the very best authors of both countries have 
been taxed to render attractive. There is nothing here that is not adapted to 
satisfy the taste of the most fastidious. The selections have been made with 
judgment, and evince en the part of the compiler, an extensive acquaintance 
with the finest beauties of modern literature. It forms a delightful melange, 
which we cordially recommend to our fair readers, and to all who would wish to 
enjoy the varied flowers of a cultivated mind, without the trouble of collecting 
for themselves. ~ 
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PoLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, DURING A RESIDENCE OF NEARLY EIGHT YEARS, IN THE 


Society anp Sanpwicx IsLanps, by William Ellis. 4 vols. New-York. 
J. & J. Harper. 


It is impossible to pass by this work, without noticing the striking improve- 
ment, which some of our great publishing houses have effected of late in the 
appearance of the books they issue. Here are four volumes, which in external 
neatness, and in the accuracy, and even beauty, with which the embellish- 
ments are executed, are not often exceeded by any work of the London press. 
We are glad of this; it is as it should be, and certainly argues to our mind at 
least, an improved literary taste in the community. Indeed, there is such a 
strong sympathy between sensations and appearance, that we never see a book 
slovenly bound, printed with blotted ink on “ whity brown paper,” but we 
feel an innate desire, prima facie, to condemn it, and it must be a strong merit 
on the part of an author, that can overcome this inseparable propensity of our 
class. We hope the mention of this feeling, and all reviewers can answer, it 
is by no means singular, will have a salutary influence upon publishers. 

The “ Polynesian Researches” of Ellis, apart from every such consideration, 
however, is one of the most valuable works of modern times, whether we re- 
gard the authenticity and the value of the information it affords, or the 
increasing and immense importance of the wonderful countries of which it 
treats. 

The existence of those numerous islands in the vast waters of the Pacific, is 
not a greater prodigy in the physical history of the world, than is the study of 
their inhabitants a wonder in the philosophy of man. It is well perhaps for 
the morality of modern adventurers, as contrasted with the Spanish dis- 
coverers of America, that no precious metals or costly gems existed in the 
sunny lands of these simple islanders, and that philosophers have only to 
observe the influence which high civilization and a pure religion, propagated 
solely by their own attractions, will exert upon savage life in most natural 
form. The experiment, as now going on,-is certainly interesting; and the 
faithful view which Ellis gives of the subject in all its bearings, alone would 
render the information he has amassed in the highest degree important. 

To what beautiful advantage does the christian missionary appear, when he 
thus renders the duties of his calling auxiliary to science, and benefits the civi- 
lized world by his industry and learning, as he does the simple child of nature 
by teaching his mind to glow with nobler principles; and thus these volumes 
of Mr. Ellis, are not less valuable for their scientific information, than interest- 
ing for the moral excellence of the example they exhibit. 

We recommend them very warmly to the public. There is no class of readers 
but will be delighted or instructed by their perusal. To the man of science, 
they will recommend themselves by their extent and variety of knowledge on 
the natural productions of the country; to the mere library idler, by the enter- 
taining views they present of savage society and life; and to the religious, by 
the affecting and ennobling picture they exhibit.of the struggle between truth 
and ignorance, virtue and vice, civilization and barbarity, in the noblest cause 
in which mortal energies ever were enlisted. 
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TRAITs AND SroriEs or THE [nish Peasantry, 2 vols. Philadelphia, E. L. Ca- 
rey and E, H. Hart: Dublin, W. Wakeman: London, Simkin & Marshall. 
There are books, on the merits of which there can be no difference of opi- 

nion, whose excellence is such that reviewers can pronounce upon them 
with the certainty of oracular truth. This is one of them ; and we can say with 
safety, that there were never tales written, which assuming to be sketches of 
character, and founding their claims to the distinction upon the minutest ac- 
quaintance with all its hidden features, springs and motives,—which essayed 
to portray life, and accomplished the purpose, by catching and preserving every 
peculiarity which gives it tone or beauty—and which sought to delineate the 
habits and manners of any class, by embodying those minor as well as marked 
shades of difference, which constitute all we know of national as well as in- 
dividual distinction, that effected the object better than these inestimable stories ; 
for they have each and all the attributes we have mentioned, joined to a fe- 
licity of diction, and a strength and power of description not surpassed, and 
very seldom equalled by any modern work. 

The Irish peasant has perhaps more generic particularities about him, than 
can be met with in any other nation of the globe ; there is in him an incongru- 
ous blending of the most opposite faculties of the mind, the most dissimilar 
powers of imagination. We have all heard of his love of fighting, his gene- 
rosity, his poverty, his wit. But no writer, out of the many who have at- 
tempted to portray his peculiarities, has at all approached the present in giving 
a tangible, an almost living representation of all those qualities, which con- 
stitute him a different being from the rest of mankind: his portraits have about 
them a redolence of life, a truth to nature, a dramatic felicity of conception 
and execution, which place him far before any other competitor, in the difficult 
walk he has chosen. . 

Nor are these tales without a strong interest for those who would care but 
little, or who could not altogether appreciate their chief excellence, their nation- 
ality. To every lover of natural characters, passions, and affections, they 
possess the deep attractions of describing incidents and manners, with a magic 
truth, which always seizes the attention, and seldom fails to interest the heart. 
Cold indeed must be the sensibility, which would not weep, what Robert Hall 
beautifully calls “delicious tears,” at many an affecting scene told with all the 
eloquence of truth, in these unassuming narratives ; and obtuse indeed must be 
the humour which would not be brightened into uproarious mirth, by many a 
ludicrous incident brought before the reader in the narrative. In fact, we can 
pronounce upon these volumes the high praise of believing, that there is hardly 
any species of mental excitement which may not here be proved ; for there is 
scarcely any kind of writing the author has not attempted, and certainly none 
that he has attempted in which he has not succeeded. 

We regret that the American publishers have thought fit to mutilate the 
series, by capriciously omitting many of the finest tales inserted in the London 
edition. This is a liberty with the labours of an absent author, equally un- 
generous and unwarrantable—and certainly in this case the injury has been 
entirely to the public; for we think, that a work so eminently excellent could 
hardly fail of encouragement. It would certainly be a great desideratum 
worthy the attention of some of our enterprising houses, to republish both the 
former series and the present without any abridgment. 
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A Poputar History or Priestcrarr in ALL Acrs anD Nations, by William 
Howitt. London: Effingham Wilson. 


This is a work well calculated for the time in which it has appeared. The 
world is growing bright in the strong illumination of principles too pure and 
siuple to need the adventitious care of the privileged class, who have imposed 
upon mankind so long, by the enormous pretensions they have assumed of 
alone guiding their immortal interests. Yes, the age of delusion is past, and 
priestcraft as a system, will soon be done away for ever. Its attitude stands 
at present, in too strong relief against the dawning glories of a coming day of 
unassisted and rational thought, to allow the supposition credence for armo- 
ment, that a system of such vast and oppressive inutility can exist long under 
the general sway of those powers of the mind, to the complete prostration of 
which it has been alone indebted for its existence and its influence. Who are 
the characters now, who advocate the cumbrous forms of a state religion in 
England, and even continue, in the madness of political despair, to force it in 
Ireland upon an abhorrent people. In the strong language of one of their own 
orators, “ the toads and owls of society, murking in the night of bigotry, and 
screening their eyes from the dazzling beams of justice, lest they should be 
blinded by its radiance.” 

William Howitt, in sketching the history of this stupendous absurdity in 
every age, has executed his task in a manner that commands our admiration. 
Perhaps he was the very best person that English literature could have afford- 
ed to the purpose ; belonging to the simple and unostentatious class who ad- 
minister to their own religious wants, without idly seeking the interference of 
a clergy, to reflect upon them the favor of their God, and who since their es- 
tablishment, by the sound and strong sense of the excellent Fox, have walked 
fairer with mankind, than all the thousands, whose spiritual necessities have 
been so legitimately administered to, by the ordained collegian, or the mitred 
official, he has, with an implicit reverence for the sacred truths of religiun, a 
just indignation that it should have been made the tool of a flagitious influ- 
ence so long. It is therefore without acrimony, but with a relentless integrity 
and an unwincing purpose, that he has unmasked the inseparable evils of 
Priestcraft under every dispensation, and in every sect. It forms a volume 
of amazing interest, and its details of startling truth will be perused with a 
wonder that bigotry might turn to fear, were not the counteracting influence 
of common sense at hand, to ratify conviction. 

Hitherto, in this country, the happy circumstances under which it awoke to 
political existence, prevented this dangerous system from attaining much as- 
cendency, or from exerting its pernicious influence upon society, and there is a 
healthy reacting current in public feeling which forbids all fear, that its sepa- 
rate power ever will be great, but no one can take this instructive volume in 
his hand, and recollect the history of the elder portions of the great human 
family, without wishing that, root and branch, it may be done away for ever. 

Let us not be supposed for a moment as questioning the utility of authorized 
and efficient teachers of religion. It is against priesteraf?, as a system, our ob- 
servations are directed—-against those corporate privileges, which, distinct from 
the interest of mankind at large, have ever been perverted into sources of in- 
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calculable evil—and against that detestable chicanery, which under a thou- 
sand different names and pretences, such as the “ good of the church,” the “ cause 
of God,” the “ furtherance of Christ’s kingdom, &c.” has not scrupled to prcsti- 
tute the ordinances of heaven to the flagrancies of hell, and to build up in 
the very sanctuary of religion a Moloch throne, from which to lord it over 
the degraded consciences of men, and which finally is not less dangerous 
to society at large, than is priestcraft itself, counter to the sacred and simple 
precepts of Christianity. 

We are glad to find since the above notice was written, that the Messrs. 
Harpers in this city, have the above work in press; it cannot fail of being ex- 
tensively read, and if read in a proper spirit, cannot but be productive of the 
greatest good to society at large, by opening their eyes. 





Mitrrary Memotrs or Frerp Marsuar, THE Douxe oF WELLINGTON, by Cap- 
tain Moyle Sherer. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea 


Though Captain Sherer is not certainly destined to be the Herodotus who 
will transmit the exploits of the illustrious conqueror of Napoleon to posterity, 
yet, had he been less ambitious, he might have made his volumes exceedingly 
useful in giving the public, a plain and brief history of those mighty cam- 
paigns, which had such an influence cn modern politics. But he has essayed 
to be what is called a “ fine writer,” he has plumed himself for conquest, and 
the consequence is, that he never soars to the sublime, but he touches closely 
on the ridiculous. He affects to very sententious and oracular, and on these 
occasions is sometimes amusingly absurd. Take a few examples from the : 
first two chapters. ‘“ India abounds with martial and warlike figures.” This 
he does not intend as a truism, but a discovery. “The horses of General 
Floyd were soon amidst their broken ranks, and they fell fast before the sabres 
of his men, whose red horse hair plumes shook over them fierce and pitiless.” 
These wonderful plumes seem to be favorites of our author, he has introduced i 
them more than once, and lest the above morceau of a sentence should not be 
appreciated by the reader, he adds the following note. “ The British dragoons in 
India at that period, were of the bravest, but the habit of encountering men 
who gave no quarter caused them to be savage in the hot moment of the 
mélée. Their helmets were surmounted by thick plumes of red horse hair, 
which fell over their right cheek, and gave them a stern look.” This extra- 
ordinary horse hair, had certainly some admirable military qualities. But 
this task of selection is not less tiresome than invidious, so we drop it. The 
volumes are on the whole, entertaining. 
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Tates anp Novets, by Maria Edgeworth. Eighteen volumes bound in nine. 
Vol. XI. and XII. containing Belinda. New-York: J. & J. Harper. 


Belinda, is perhaps the best of all the exquisite fictions of Miss Edgeworth. 
There is in this masterly performance, as much of vigor in conception, and 
truth in delineation, as ever was alloted to a modern novelist. The character 
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of Lady Delacour, is one of those standard triumphs in the realms of imagina- 
tion, which become shrined in the mind, like the goddess of a new mythology, 
and without the commonplace fatigue of any bustling incidents : her quarrel and 
reconciliation with Belinda and her husband, with her return to domestic life, 
compose one of the most finely executed narratives in any modern novel. Mo- 
dern, did we say? No, the whole book rather resembles those masterpieces 
of a nation’s literature, in which we forget we are reading inventions of the 


- mind, or become conscious of it only to give a new beauty to life, by learn- 


ing to assimilate its personages with the enchanting creations of the fancy, 
with which we were so much delighted. We should here say a word in jus- 
tice to this handsome series of a standard author. It is not less a credit to the 
spirited house with whom it originated, than to the country ; the engravings 
are of great excellence, the printing and execution very superior, and the entire 
set is such as no library should be without. 





Detoratne, by William Godwin, Author of “ Caleb Williams,” 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia: Carey Lea & Blanchard. 


** By the Author of Caleb Williams,”—With what associations does this title 
page inspire in us. How it links the present with the past. Hardly less won- 
derful would be our feelings were we to see announced for publication, a “ Story 
of domestic life, by the Author of the Vicar of Wakefield,” were we to see a pros- 
pectus for weekly essays by the “ Rambler,” orto read from “Junius,” a political 
letter addressed “‘ To the Right Hon. Ear] Grey, K.G.,” than thus to*recognise 
the giant of a former generation among the literary debutantes of the present. A 
man ere he has passed to the grave who has enjoyed the honors of an anticipated 
immortality, who has seen while yet alive the works of his earlier youth rewarded 
with all he could ever hope to gain of posthumous applause, and beheld with 
his own eyes the splendid creations of his mind shrined with universal consent 
among the classics of his native language. 

A mighty change had taken place in the English literature, from the publica- 
tion of Caleb Williams. The reign of simplicity and nature, under its Richard- 
sons, Smollets, and Fieldings, had given place to the high wrought terrors of Mrs. 
Radcliffe and her followers. They in turn yielded to a deluge of fashionable 
sentimentalities ; the saloons of London and Bath were ransacked for superfi- 
cial characters and affected wit, and dowagers, romantic misses, and fighting 
brothers were the order of the day. All faded in their turn before the new born 
splendors of Waverly, until people became disgusted with highland fields, 
and Scotch morality, and sought relief in the gorgeous chivalry of the middle 
ages. The last diversion was by a host of writers; every subject, and every 
means of treating it was attempted; and a phalanx of untired, but powerful 
names, won a wide success in the field. Bulwer, Galt, Banim, and many others, 
acquired a brilliant reputation, in their respective walks, by mingling the philo- 
sophy of life with the most beautiful creations of imagination. It was at this 
time Godwin returned to his old pursuits. In fiction, in philosophy, in history, 
he had achieved the highest honors that could be won, and the world was as- 
tonished to see the septuagenarian author, inviting a comparison with the un- 
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wasted energies of men bright in the zenith of their fame, and all marvelled to 
behold the last remnant of a classic age, seeking in the autumn of his life, an 
addition to the proud celebrity of his early day. Cloudlesly was the novel he 
produced, and it was with more than wonder that men saw in the vigour of 
that grand performance a strength of imagination and power of description, 
not unworthy the fuil grandeur of his fame; and hardly has the sensation 
which its appearance created subsided, until, as if wishing to exemplify in his 
own person a prodigy of unwasting mind, he astonishes the world of letters by 
another. 

It is haraly speaking too highly of “ Deloraine,” to say, that it is an honor to 
the name of Godwin. Even had that assay mark of sterling merit not appear- 
ed upon its title page, it has yet sufficient in it of masterly power to interest our 
affections, and command our admiration. While reading it, we are still under 
the influence of the presiding spirit; the pervading energy of a master mind is 
stamped on every page, and we continually feel the glow, the influence, the ex- 
citement of creative genius. The interest is not less absorbing, the balance of 
emotion is not less exquisitely sustained,—the mysterious influence of hovering 
fate is not less continually felt and dreaded, than is to be observed in Caleb 
Williams, the greatest production of this description of its kind in literature. As 
he took a pride in that wonderful work of sustaining the interest of his tale with- 
out the usual assistance of love ; so in the present, he has deprived that mas- 
ter passion of novelists entirely of influence, in his plot, by bestowing on his 
hero at the commencement all that is most exquisite in its enjoyment. The 
married life of Deloraine, is a picture of profoundest heauty. The power of 
genius deepens as the tale proceeds. The softened force of a second love, on 
a saddened, yet noble mind, is natural and affecting ; but the true charm of the 
tale, and one of the finest conceptions of the modern fiction, is the character of 
Margaret. The obligations alike of duty and of love, were never more delicate- 
ly blended, or more beautifully drawn, and when in the-last energy of life, all 
the adventitious restrictions of society become merged in the one absorbing 
passion of her soul, and she pours the last strength of her breaking heart into a 
withering curse upon her husband; we are obliged to confess, that for delicacy 
of conception, and unrivalled majesty of execution, it stands alone. 

It is after this, that the true burthen of the tale commences, and the interest 
increases continually until the close. The daughter of Deloraine, the friend of 
William, the ustle on Rhine, the warder; are all dramatic personages of un- 
usual excellence, an’ are brought together with that just apposition which strikes 
us as the perfection of fictitious composition. Perhaps it would have been a 
greater complication of that intense interest all so much admire, had the restora- 
tion of Deloraine to peace, been effected by the charms of the unknown Catha- 
rine on the unconscious Travers; but the objection in a work of such extra- 
ordinary merit, is hardly warrantable, and perhaps resembles that of the cynical 
deity, who unable to condemn the faultless symmetry of the goddess, yet found 
a consolation for his spleen in the creaking of her slippers. 

In Deloraine, unquestionably, another great work has been added to the litera- 
ture of the English language. 

1F Notices of the ‘* Abbess,"’ “‘ Mary of Burgundy,” ‘‘ Abercrombie on the Philosophy of the 


Mora! Feelings,” and some other works, although if type, have been crowded out of the present 
number. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REGISTER. 
REPARED BY EDWIN WILLIAMS. 


AUTHOR OF THE *N. Y. ANNUAL REGISTER,” “GAZETTEER,” &c. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Tue Popunation or tTHIs Country.—Some interesting suggestions relating to 
this subject will be found in the last Quarterly Register. The greatest population 
to a square mile is in the District of Columbia, where it is 398; in Connecticut, 
68 ; in Rhode Island, 72; Massachusetts, 81; Maryland and New-Jersey, 40; 
Ohio, 24; New-York 41; Pennsylvania, 30. 

The population of New-York in 1840, it is supposed, will be 2,500,000, 200,000 
more than that of all New-England, and about equal to that of all the North West- 
ern Territories. That of Pennsylvania is rated at 1,701,000; of Ohio, 1,300,000. 
That of Virginia is but a few thousands more. And thus the oldest settled of the 
States, which in 1790, had a population of 747,000, will have been overtaken by a 
State which, had no government of any kind until one year before that date, did not 
become a State until 1802, and had, in 1790, a population of only 3,000. Indeed, 
Ohio has the resources within itself for growing into the greatest State of the Union. 
It can support, without difficulty, a people as dense as that of Holland. 

Ohio contains but 39,000 square miles, while Virginia contains 64,000, which is 
within 1000 of the whole area of New-England, and makes Virginia the largest, as 
well as oldest State. The next in order is Georgia, 62,000, and Missouri, 60,000. 
Illinois contains 55,000, Florida, 50,000, New-York, 46,000, Pennsylvania, 44,000, 
North-Carolina and Louisiana, 48,000 each. Delaware contains 2100, and Rhode- 
Island 1350. 

The most rapid increase of population is in the case of Ohio, which increased 
from 3,000 to 45,000 in ten years, and in the next ten to 230,000. The last was at 
the rate of 409 per cent. in ten years, whereas the average rate of the whole Union 
for the last 10, has been but 33 per cent. and that of New-England but a little less 
than 19. That of New-York was never greater than 72; of Maine, 58; Indiana, 
194; Illinois, 350; Indiana, 500; Michigan, 764; Arkansas, 1344. The most 
rapid increase has, of course, been in the early settlements. 

The population of the United States in 1840, is rated at 17 millions. What it will 
be a hundred years hence, it is not easy to calculate. What it may be, however, is 
inferrible from the fact that our territory is immensely extensive ; that a vast amount 
of rich land is yet unoccupied ; that lands now cultivated may be made vastly more 
productive ; that a large portion of our country is under tropical climates ; and that 
if the whole country should support but 230 inhabitants to a square mile, as England 
now does, we should have, as the editor of the Register observes, more than four 
hundred and fifty millions.—Boston Mercantile Journal. 
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Srraits or Macettan.—The following extract of a letter is from Capt. Cunning- 
ham, of the ship A. J. Donelson, to his owner, Silas E. Burrows, dated Valparaiso, 
April 26, and communicates much important information relative to a passage 
through the Straits of Magellan. This is, we believe, the second American ship that 
has ever made this passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and it appears from 
Captain Cunningham’s success, that all the terrors of Cape Horn are obviated by 
this route. 

‘“‘T am happy to inform you that we passed through the Straits of Magellan, in- 
stead of doubling Cape Horn, and were six days from Cape Virgins to Cape Vic- 
tory. One day we spent wooding and watering at Port Famine, and a part of three 
nights we were also at anchor, six hours at the Bay of St. Gregory, and twelve 
hours at Port Famine, making in all, about forty-eight hours at anchor, and only 
four days under way in passing the Straits; and by taking this route I consider I 
saved twelve days. 

“ As it is an unusual thing to pass these Straits, I feel myself bound to give you 
some reasons for so doing, besides the mere ambition to achieve something out of 
the common way. 

‘* First, We were, from the length of our passage, in consequence of calms, eighty- 
two days from New-York to the Straits, and were in want of both wood and water, 
and if stopped at any other place, I consider the detention would have been great, 
and much out of our way: but in the Straits, where wood and water are abundant, 
we could stop anywhere, when the wind was not favorable, and thus lose no time. 
We also had so heavy a deck load that I considered it would be far more pleasant, 
to say nothing of safety, to sail through this smooth sea, than to be exposed to the 
fury of the Cape Horn gales. 

“‘My most powerful inducement, however, was the firm conviction that it was the 
quickest, as well as safest, and consequently the cheapest for both you and under- 
writers, and I flatter myself you will concur with me in approving of this passage. 

‘‘ The navigation through the Straits is certainly very fine, and the country appears 
very beautiful, but passing by quickly, we could have only little opportunity to make 
any discoveries. For this reason we killed no game, although we saw abundance. 
We also saw two or three hundred Patagonians ; and two canoes, with four men, 
four women, and two children, came alongside, between Cape Famine and Cape 
Arpwood, and offered us some fur seal skins, which we bought. 

“They were Fuegians,* and the most miserable beings I ever saw. 

“They appeared, however, very amiable, without possessing any features or ac- 
tions that looked like ferocity. 

“In the neighbourhood of Indian sound we saw many fires which indicated a 
dense population, but it being night we saw no natives.” 


—_— 


CONNECTICUT. 


By a report of the Comptroller of Connecticut, recently published, it appears, 
that the amount of the expenditures of the State during the year ending on the 
30th of March last, was $71.626 68, of which the following are among the items: 

Debentures and contingent expenses of the General Assembly, $15,923 91, 


* Inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, Captain Cunningham took with him Captain Mor- 
rell’s voyages, which was probably an inducement to his going through the Straits. 
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salaries $9,034, judicial expenses $21,844 91, support of State paupers $2,000, 
and for public buildings and institutions $10,774 58. The receipts into the trea- 
sury during the same period, amounted to $80,302, of which $25,671 36 were 
derived from dividends on bank stock, $2,817 88, from the tax of two thirds of 
one per cent., on bank and insurance stock, owned by non-residents, $5000, from 
the State Prison, and $4,290 08 from licenses and duties on sales at auction. 
The balance in the treasury was $19,516 60; on the Ist of April, 1832, it was 
$10,838 35. 

The public debt amounts to $1.681 38, and the permanent funds of the State 
to $399.700, of which $48.200 consists of purchased and transferable bank stock, 
and $351.500 of the subscriptions to the stock of several banks. 

The Hartford Times contains a statement, derived from official sources, of 
the various subjects of taxation, together with their estimated value in 1832. 
There were 42.852 dwelling houses, valued at $21.948.740, or, on the average, 
at about $500 each; 2.622,676 acres of land, valued at $50.782,455, or, on the 
average, about $19 per acre; 1572 mills, valued at $843.511; 1826 stores, at 
$146.748 ; 283 distilleries, at $54.052 ; 1521 manufactories, of what descriptions 
is not stated, at 1.637.149 ; 183 fisheries, at 98.625 ; 34.250 horses, at $1.290.694, 
or about $37 each ; 237.989 neat cattle, at $3.347.667 ; 271.625 sheep, valued at 
$333.657 ; 22.893 clocks and watches, valued at $174.843. The value of silver 
plate is estimated at $10.614 ; of Stock in the State banks, $3.143.736; in the 
bank of the United States $17.880. The amount of insurance stock was 
$53.642, and of money at interest, $2.087.976. The aggregate amount of the 
taxable property of the State was $88.592.388. According to the last census, 
the population was 297.711. 











Wasuineton’s Accounts.—A lithographic facsimile of General Washington’s 
accounts, as presented to Congress at the close of the Revolutionary war, has re- 
cently been printed. It is a book of sixty-eight foolscap pages, drawn out with 
great neatness and clerical accuracy by Washington’s own hand. It will be recol- 
lected by all, that he declined any other compensation for his services than the mere 
reimbursement of his current expenditures. The whole amount expended is sur- 
prisingly small. The recapitulation at the close, for the whole term, from 1775, to 
1783, is as follows : 

To household expenses, exclusive of the provisions had from the commissaries and 
contractors, and liquors, &c. from them and others, viz. : 


Mr. Austin’s account, No. 1, £496 19 4 
Mrs. Smith’s do. No. 2, 422 14 0 
Maj. Gibbs’ do. No. 3, 483 06 0 
Capt. Colfax do. No. 4, 1984 15 0 
Total household expenses for eight years, £3387 14 4 


There are, besides, still larger sums accounted for which were expended for secret 
services, and other purposes. Accompanying the account is a table of the rates of 
depreciation fixed by Congress upon Continental money, and the various sums re- 
ceived from Congress are reduced to their actual value by that scale. The depreci- 
ation commenced October, 1777, and increased, until in 1781 it had almost ceased 
to possess any value at all. In a note, Washington says of the money he had 
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carried to the credit of the United States, ‘‘ One hundred and four thousand three 
hundred and sixty-four of the above dollars were received after March, 1780,— 
although credited at $40 for $1, many of them did not fetch $1 for $100, while 
twenty-seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-five dollars of them are returned 
without deducting any thing from the above account.” The book is a specimen of 


business accuracy which few great men could equal. It is highly honorable to its 
author, and withal quite a curiosity. 


Oxp Ironsipes.—A history of this gallant ship is a desideratum at the present 
moment. We have not the materials ourselves for that purpose, but we can furnish 
a brief outline of her successful enterprises during the last war. At the time of the 
declaration of war, she was lying in Chesapeake Bay, and soon after sailed for New- 
York. Off that port she was chased three days by an English squadron of four 
frigates and a 64 gun ship, and escaped only by the skilful and accomplished sea- 
manship of Captain Hull. 

The wind during the whole time was very light, and the boats of the whole hos- 
tile squadron were towing the frigate Shannon towards her, but Capt. Hull kedged 
his ship forward faster than the enemy were able to advance, by towing, and thus 
eluded their grasp. Before the war had ended, the Constitution had captured two 
frigates, a corvette and a sloop-of-war, from the enemy, made upwards of nine hun- 
hundred prisoners, and destroyed property to the amount of a million and a half of 
dollars. 

She arrived in Boston harbour each time, to announce the glorious result of her 
cruise, and each time was welcomed to her native place by huzzas and salutes. 

In 1804, the Constitution was one of the squadron that made some most daring 
attacks on the batteries of the town of Tripoli, which mounted one hundred and 
fifteen pieces of heavy cannon. She repeatedly, and for hours, engaged their forts 
within musket-shot, and her bold movements, and destructive fire, essentially assisted 
in obtaining the release of three hundred of our countrymen, who were held in 
bondage by the Bashaw. 

On the arrival of the Constitution at Boston, after the destruction of the Java, 
Com. Bainbridge landed at Long-wharf, from the frigate, amidst the acclamations of 
our citizens, and the roaring of cannon. All the way from the end of the pier to 
the old Exchange Coffee House, was decorated with flags. In State-street, they 
were strung across from the opposite buildings. The tops of the houses were 
covered with spectators, and an immense crowd filled the streets, so as to render it 
difficult for the military escort to march. Captains Hull and Stewart were received, 
also, with equal demonstrations of gratitude and respect. 

The maneuvre of kedging a ship at sea was an ingenious and novel experiment. 
It was first suggested by Commodore Morris, who was at the time the First Lieu- 
tenant of the ship. On the arrival of Captain Hull, he inserted a card on the Ex- 
change Coffee House Books, requesting the citizens to transfer a great part of the 
credit ascribed to him, to Lieutenant Morris, and the other officers, for their efforts 
in enabling him to escape. 

Three times ‘“ Old Ironsides” eluded the enemy’s grasp, in a skilful and masterly 
manner. The first time, as above mentioned—the second time, from three heavy 
frigates, off the Cape de Verd Islands, after her capture of the Cyane and Levant, 
and the third time, from the English ships Juno and Tonedos, off Cape Ann, on her 
return from that cruise into port. Well may such a ship be a favorite. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


BRITISH STATISTICS 


National Debt.—The National Debt of Great Britain on the fifth of J anuary, 
1832, was £782.667.234 sterling, equal at $4.80 to the £, to $3.756.802.723, 
The interest and charges on this debt for 1832, amounted to £28.351.352, 


($136.086.489.) 
The amount of the National Debt at the commencement of the French Re- 
volutionary War was, ce «©, « « .« .° £4 


Do. at the peace of Amiens, 1801,- - -— = 528.839.277 
Do. at the peace of Paris, 1816, - a> ral - 864.822.441 
Do. January, 1832, - : - - - 782.667 .234 
Decrease since 1816, eee. - ees. 8%.155.207 


The prices of Stocks in the public fands j in Lens June 22, 1833, were as 
follows : 


Three percents, - - - - - . - - - 903 
Threeandahalf percents, - - - + «* -* = «+ 964 
Four per cents, eo a NE ae a a ee ee ee 


REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1833. 


Customs and ie - - - - - - - - £36.411.482 
Stamps, - os - - - 7.119.892 
Assessed and Land — ee. oe a ee 5.333.686 
eee *. Fe, eS eee 2.175.291 
Crown Lands, - - oe ae = 359.524 


Sundries, - ~ 6 .» @-@ - - - 286.945 
Total, ek 
EXPENDITURE. 

Army, Ordnance, and Navy, - Ome! - «= £13.440.804 
Collection of Revenue, - . . - - - - 2.986.518 
Interest and management of publicdebt,- - - - = 28.351.352 
Civil Government, oe eo" ae a ee 1.564.713 
Justice, oe. eS ee ee ee ae: 969.476 
Diplomatic, 330.439 
Post Office charges of collection, &c. 707.288 
Public Works, Oe ls eo ee : 345.184 
Bounties for Fisheries, Linens, &c. | ay ae . 79.528 


Sundries, Oil Os Oe ae - 1.589.708 
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BRITISH CAPITAL. 


There exists in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, according 
to moderate estimates, a capital of £3.679.500.000, which added to the estima- 
ted value of property in the British colonies and dependancies in different 
parts of the world, shows a grand total of British capital of over 5.547 millions 
sterling. The aggregate value of all produce and property annually raised and 
created by the combination of this capital, with animal and inanimate power, 
amounts to £876.175.755, a sum considerably more than sufficient to pay off 
the national debt in one year. 

From this statement it appears, that the situation of the British nation is pre- 
cisely similar to that of an individual, whose annual income is 876 dollars, and 
the total amount of whose debts is but 782 dollars. 





Corton.—This material is first historically noticed in the time of Henry 
VIII. ; previous to which it is curious enough to observe, that what were deno- 
minated Manchester cottons, and Welsh cottons, were in reality fabrics of wool- 
len. Imported in the first instance from the Levant, and afterwards from the 
West Indies and America, the demand for the species of goods made from this 
“ weed,” never rose toa very considerable extent ; and in the middle of last cen- 
tury, it may be affirmed, that not more than twenty thousand persons were en- 
gaged in the manufacture throughout all Great Britain. Little more than fifty 
years ago it was one of the humblest of our domestic arts, and now it covers the 
universal world with our exports. In 1781, it appears from statistical returns, 
that 5,101,920 lbs. were received into England; in 1806, the amount had aug- 
mented to the extraordinary pitch of above 75,000,000 lbs. and since that period, 
it has gone on increasing in a like proportion. It was only in 1798 that the first 
cotton was imported from the East Indies; and within these three years we 
have seen the celebrated Pasha of Egypt sending cargoes of it from the banks 
of the Nile to our shores. 





Tae Capasititizs or Macuinery.—lIn the single, but important article of Cot- 
ton, one man can now produce two hundred times more goods in a week than he 
could in 1760, when George III. ascended the throne. One mill in Manchester can, 
when all the spindles are at work, spin as much cotton thread in a week as would 
go round the world. In the manufacture of hosiery, which is seated chiefly in the 
midland counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester, machinery has produced stock- 
ings more than fifty per cent. cheaper, compared with what they were twenty years 
ago. Owing to-machinery, lace, which was 2s. per yard, eight years ago, may now be 
bought for 4d; what was £4 10s. per yard, twenty years ago, is now 18d; and 
some kinds may be bought as low as one farthing per yard. 

Woollens have experienced less reduction in price than any other kind of wearing 
apparel. At a paper manufactory in Hertfordshire, a quantity of pulp can, at a dis- 
tance of twenty-seven feet from the cistern in which it lays, be converted in three 
minutes by machinery, into a sheet of paper, ready to be written upon! Such is 
the continual advancement made in the Manchester manufactures, that, if the actual 
manufacturer were to leave manufacturing for a few years, he would be quite lost 
upon returning into it again. 
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STATISTICS OF PARIS. 


Paris contains sixty-five public and one hundred and twenty-four enclosed 
fountains; if the city was six times larger than it is, the canal of L’Ourcq would 
furnish a supply. 

The boats carrying goods upon the Seine, are supposed to be one thousand 
five hundred in number. 

The highest streets are D’Eufer and De |’Estrapade. 

The greatest mortality prevails in March and April, the least in July and 
August. 

The greatest number of births is in March and January. The births of males 
are more numerous than those of the other sex. 

The average deaths in the hospitals are one in seven. 

The number of persons drowned annually varies from two hundred and seventy 
to three hundred and ten, and half of these are suicides. 

All burials are conducted by Undertakers, and the expense of burying one of 
the lowest class of inhabitants is about seven dollars and seventy-five cents. 
Scarcely one-fourth of the population is buried at the expense of their families 
or friends. 

On an average every man, woman, and child consumes per annum one hun- 
dred and twenty-five bottles of wine, and fourteen bottles of brandy! besides 
what is drank outside the walls in the tippling shops established there. 

Each person consumes, on the same calculation, eleven dollars worth of bread 
annually. 

The commerce of Paris isimmense. It exports of itself fifty millions francs 
per annum. The annual profit on the watches and clocks made in Paris is 
three and a half millions of francs. 

Forty thousand horses are brought to, and sold every year in Paris. The 
average value of each horse is about thirty-five dollars. 

The annual consumption of paper, is three hundred and fifty-six thousand 
reams. 

The taxes are heavy. Mr. Cooper, the novelist, undertook, at the instance 
of La Fayette, to vindicate the cheapness of republican institutions. He found 
in Paris sufficient for his purpose by way of contrast. The indirect taxes are 
about four millions and a half per annum. Every person in Paris pays, at least, 
about twenty-two dollars and fifty cents per annum in the shape of taxes. 

The travel to and from Paris is immense. Twenty thousand people go and 
come every week by the diligences and mail-poste. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 


COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. 


We extract from the National Intelligencer the following sketch of the life and 
services of this distinguished officer, whose death has deprived the country of one 
of its best citizens, and the naval service of one of its brightest ornaments. 

Commodore Bainbridge was in his sixtieth year, and might have been spared to 
us for many years to come, but for distressing complaints contracted in the service, 
which finally terminated his valuable life. He was a native of Princeton in New- 
Jersey, and was born on the seventh day of May, 1774. At an early age he was 
apprenticed to the sea service, and behaved so well that he rose to the command of 
a merchant ship at nineteen years of age. 

From that time (1793) to 1798, he commanded merchant ships in the trade from 
Philadelphia to Europe; during which period, in the small ship Hope, with four 
small carriage guns and nine men, he had an engagement with a British schooner 
of eight guns and thirty-five men, and commanded by a sailing master in the navy, 
and compelled her to strike her colours, though, the two countries not being at war, 
he could not take possession of her. In July, 1798, he unexpectedly, and without 
any application on his part, received from the Executive, an offer of command in 
the rank of lieutenant in the Navy. We shall not pretend to recapitulate his sub- 
sequent services. His capture, by the grounding of the frigate Philadelphia, under 
his command, in the harbor of Tripoli, his long imprisonment, his fortitude and 
courage under it, are matters of history, and need not here be dwelt upon. Let one 
anecdote suffice as illustrative of the character of the deceased hero. Whilst he was 
in captivity, and the American General Eaton was advancing upon Tripoli, the 
Pacha sent word to Capt. Bainbridge, in no doubtful terms, that he had the means, 
which in case of extremity he should use, of injuring the Americans in the most 
tender point, by putting his prisoners to death, é&c. ; thus ‘oping to intimidate - the 
Captain, and induce him to write either to the Commodore or to Mr. Eaton. Capt. 
Bainbridge’s reply was, that he and his officers were in the power of the Pacha, and 
that he might do with them as he pleased ; that the United States had many other 
officers and seamen, and that consequently, they should be no loss to the country. 
It may readily be conceived that after this reply he was importuned no further. 

The event of his life, however, which has most familiarized our readers to his 
name, was his gallant achievement of the capture of the frigate Java, on the 29th 
December, 1812, being the third of those victories which established the character of 
the American Navy. The action was a severe one, and among our wounded was 
the Commodore himself. The generosity of the victor to the vanquished covered 
him with as much glory as his valor in battle; and for his honorable courtesy on 
that occasion, the gratitude of the prisoners was expressed in the most feeling 
manner. 

Since the conclusion of war, Commodore Bainbridge had commanded with great 
popularity at several naval stations, and for several years filled the situation of a 
Commissioner of the Navy Board. Every where beloved and esteemed, he was no 
less so here than elsewhere. He commanded the respect and esteem of all who 
knew him, and formed friendships which nothing but relentless death could have 
severed. 

The name of Bainbridge, now added to those of Decatur, Perry, Macdonough, and 
Lawrenoe, will long be held in grateful and affectionate remembrance, not merely by 
their surviving associates in the perils and glories of the service they adorned and 
elevated, but by the whole country, of which they were true citizens and faithful 
servants. 


John H. Turney’s Stereotype and Print. 


